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T is now understood that the opinions of Commissioner 
Folk of Tennessee as to the rights of fire insurance com- 
panies and rate makers under the laws of that State have been 
somewhat moderated. Indeed, he is quoted as having so 
far modified his views as to concede that an individual com- 
pany may make its own rates, thus being allowed some voice 
in determining whether its Tennessee business shall be con- 
ducted at a profit or a loss. The Commissioner is also said to 
have expressed the opinion that the plan to have Dr. Murrey 
make advisory rates is not unlawful, if done without agree- 
ment on the part of the companies. These ideas seem rather 
more reasonable than those on the same subjects ascribed to 
Commissioner Folk a little earlier in the season. 





T is generally believed that the companies writing residence 
burglary lines have not lost much through the so-called 
epidemic of burglaries in New York city. This is simply 
because the line has not yet come into such general use that 
when a large number of burglaries occur the companies feel 
the pressure. Whether or not Police Commissioner Mc- 
Adoo is right in stating that this year is no worse than others 
in the matter of burglars, cannot be definitely determined, 
but certainly so many coming in quick succession gives the 
idea that this class of crime is on the increase and emphasizes 
the importance of burglary insurance. The recent large 
jewelry robberies are thought to be the work of men who 
have been operating in a small way in flats and are now after 
larger game. It is quite probable that a number of the smali 
robberies recently reported were committed some time ago, 
and that the return of the people to the city has brought them 
to light. A great many of these are silverware robberies, 
and are accounted for in some measure by the fact that per- 
sons carrying burglary insurance do not, upon leaving the 
city for the summer resorts, deposit their silver in safe de- 
posit vaults. An attempt was made to insert in policies a 
storage clause which made the insured liable for a part of 
the loss if this was not done, but the clause was not popular 
and was dropped. The demand for this protection should 
certainly be stimulated by the disclosures recently made. 
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7 | HE most interesting witness yet called by the legislative 

insurance investigating committee was George W. 
Perkins, vice-president of the New York Life and a partner in 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. He occupied the witness 
stand nearly all of Friday last, not only answering every ques- 
tion with the utmost frankness when the facts were within 
his knowledge, but, on being drawn out by inquiries, gave 
much interesting information regarding the details of finan- 
cial transactions. His philosophical diagnosis of business 
conditions in explanation of his theory that “co-operation is 
the life of trade,” instead of “competition,” will be read and 
commented upon with interest. During the examination it 
was brought out that the New York Life had contributed 
$50,000 to each of the last three presidential campaigns, pay- 
ments being made through the chairman of the National Re- 
publican Committee. While it has generally been under- 
stood that the contending political parties were in the habit 
of levying contributions upon all large corporations, the facts 
have not been heretofore brought out with such definiteness. 
Mr. Perkins condemned the necessity for making such con- 
tributions, and thought that the recipients of them should be 
compelled by law to make public the manner in which such 
contributions are disbursed. This is something the politicians 
would oppose, as it would rob them of opportunities for 
applying a portion of the funds to personal requirements. As 
to the right of an insurance company to use its funds for 
political purposes, it is a question regarding which there will 
be a diversity of opinion. It is admitted that money must be 
used for legitimate expenses at all political campaigns, and 
every good citizen is expected to contribute according to his 
means. Corporations representing private enterprise are also 
expected to contribute, but whether organizations acting in a 
fiduciary capacity, holding trust funds belonging to great 
numbers of individuals, should use the money entrusted to 
them for political purposes, is a point upon which opinions 
will differ. If they see those funds imperiled by any political 
movement, it would seem to be as much their duty to protect 
them to the best of their ability as it would to guard them 
from burglars and thieves. Another point brought out on 
Friday that excited much interest was a $100,000 check given 
to Andrew Hamilton, the impression being that this fund 
was for lobbying expenses at Albany. Judge Hamilton is 
connected with the law department of the New York Life, 
and also has a law office in Albany. The committee announces 
that it intends to probe this matter regardless of conse- 
quences. Mr. Hamilton is now abroad, but on his return will 
probably be called as a witness. If this $100,000 was used 
in lobbying in the New York Legislature, it will be interest- 
ing to know who received it, in whole or in part, and for 
what purposes it was paid out. Can it be possible that it was 
necessary for the New York Life to buy up legislators to kill 
off inimical legislation? If a lobby fund is necessary for the 
preservation of the life of corporations, the legislators who 
have imposed this condition upon them should be held re- 
sponsible, not those companies that yield to the highway- 
man’s threat of “your money or your life.” By all means, 
let the probing be deep and final, and ‘the legislature con- 
victed of bribery or the company acquitted of using money 
for corrupt purposes, as is intimated. 
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THE INVESTMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES. 


HE legislative insurance investigating committee has 
been prosecuting its inquiries into the investments made 
by the life insurance companies of the vast sums held by them 
in trust for their policyholders. The responsible officers of 
the companies have been under examination, and have shown 
entire willingness to give the committee the desired informa- 
tion. This would be satisfactory and tend to give the public a 
true and just idea of the magnitude of the life insurance busi- 
ness were it not for the fact that the sensational daily papers 
print garbled extracts from the testimony, so twisted from 
their context as to convey ideas that are directly opposed to 
the facts. This serves the purpose of these “yellow journals” 
to make a sensation by disparaging the life insurance com- 
panies and bring them into disrepute with their policyholders 
and the public. This is in line with the policy pursued by 
most of the daily papers since February last, when the dissen- 
sions in the Equitable Life management were first made pub- 
lic. Unfortunately, there were grounds for criticism in that 
instance, from which fact the daily papers made the deduc- 
tion that all companies were equally culpable, and this idea 
they have conveyed to the public by insinuation, and even 
direct assertion. They have been charged with forming syndi- 
cates for the purchase of securities, with organizing subsidiary 
companies and forming partnerships, from all of which the 
officers of the companies were realizing large profits. 

One of the most important witnesses examined last week 
was Frederick Cromwell, treasurer of the Mutual Life. Mr. 
Hughes, counsel to the committee, questioned Mr. Cromwell 
very closely regarding the connection of the Mutual with 
various syndicates and subsidiary companies, the witness 
giving answers in detail with the utmost frankness, and sup- 
ported his statements with documentary evidence. Upon 
taking the witness stand, he submitted the following state- 
ment: 

The law of combination, which affects finance as everything else, 
has made syndicates necessary. When I became treasurer of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company the total assets of our company 
were $100,000,000. The transactions in my department now are 
over $100,000,000 a year. When our receipts were less—twenty 
years ago—it was quite possible for us to buy from bond dealers 
and pay the successive profit that might come with brokers, but 
now it is absolutely impossible to buy advantageously large blocks 
of securities except as they are floated by these combinations of 
capital popularly called syndicates, and we have to go into them to 
get our investments and get them in sufficient size and at “ground 
floor prices.” We could not make our investments without syndi- 
cates, and we are partners in every syndicate which we go into. I 
want to say further that unless we went into these syndicates we 
would not be able to invest our funds except by buying in small 
quantities and paying the successive profits of middlemen. 

I ask you, Mr. Hughes, and the committee, to consider that we 
have now over $450,000,000 of assets, and have over $100,000,000 
invested in bonds and mortgages, while we are constantly under the 
necessity of finding additional investments for our large accumu- 
lations of funds. That is the condition. It is no theory. It is a 
condition which we meet, and the exhibits are here which show 
how we have to employ it. Our investments are such that when 


Mr. Tappan—I suppose about the most widely known and honored 
bank president in his day in New York—died, he left it as a con- 
dition that his trustees invest only in securities in which the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company had invested. 


This is the way we in- 
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vested our money, but we could not make the transactions of $100,- 
000,000 a year in the securities bought by this company without 
using syndicates. 


This statement conveys but an imperfect idea of the magni- 
tude of the investments that the finance committee of the 
Mutual Life is required to supervise and pass upon. The 
total admitted assets of the company on January 1 of this 
year, as officially reported, were $440,978,371, and it devolves 
upon the finance committee to so invest this vast sum as to 
yield the best obtainable profits for the benefit of the policy- 
holders. A comparatively small amount is invested in real 
estate, consisting mainly of office buildings in various cities 
of this country and Europe, used in part by the company 
itself for the transaction of its business, the remaining por- 
tion being leased at a profitable rate to desirable tenants. The 
bulk of these assets, however, are necessarily invested in such 
securities as are dealt in on the stock exchanges here and 
elsewhere, or, in other words, in such bonds, stocks, etc., as 
the public is familiar with. As securities mature, or it be- 
comes desirable to change any of them, the finance committee 
must attend to it. This committee is composed of some of 
the best-known financiers and bankers the country can pro- 
duce, and no purchases or sales of securities are made with- 
out the acquiescence of every member of it. 

But, in addition to looking after the accumulated assets of 
the company, the finance committee must invest the large 
amounts that flow into the company’s treasury daily. Last 
year the total receipts were $81,002,984—from premiums, 
$62,932,097; interest and other receipts, $18,070,887. This 
sum of itself would serve to keep busy the most active of 
bankers to secure safe and profitable securities in which to in- 
vest it. The finance committee of the Mutual Life does this, 
however, in addition to its other duties, in a manner that has 
brought large profits to the policyholders. Last year the in- 
crease in the value of the securities held by the company 
amounted to considerably more than $9,000,000, which goes 
to the credit of the surplus account and eventually to those 
who are fortunate enough to be insured in the company. 
During the year there were no losses to the company through 
a decline in values, or default in interest of any of these in- 
vestments. 

The Mutual Life is exceedingly proud of the list of securi- 
ties in which its trust funds are invested, and a complete list 
of all stocks and bonds owned by it is contained in its annual 
reports to the various Insurance Departments, is furnished to 
the policyholders, and is printed in the literature of the com- 
pany for circulation by its agents. 

In the above-quoted statement of Mr. Cromwell, he alludes 
to the will of F. D. Tappan, who directed that his executors, 
after his death, should invest the proceeds of the sale of any 
portion of his estate in non-taxable securities, “provided that 
at the time of making such investments such securities shall 
be included in the list of investments made by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York.” Mr. Tappan was 
president of the Gallatin National Bank, was twice elected 
president of the New York Clearing House, and was held in 
high esteem by the financiers of the country, and his judgment 
regarding matters of finance was regarded as invaluable. 
Another capitalist, James Butterworth Randol, lawyer and 
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mining expert, followed the example set by Mr. Tappan, and 
in his will used the same language in directing his executors 
to invest his estate in securities included in the list of invest- 
ments made by the Mutual Life. Such able financiers and 
business men as Hon. Levi P. Morton, formerly Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States ; James Speyer, banker; Hon. Fred- 
erick P. Olcott, formerly Comptroller of the State of New 
York, and others, have publicly approved of the clause re- 
ferred to in Mr. Tappan’s will. No better testimony to the 
conservative methods employed by the Mutual Life to safe- 
cuard the interests of its policyholders can be found than is 
here afforded. 
* K * aK * * 

While the investigating committee is seeking for flaws in 
the armor of the life insurance companies, it should not ignore 
the great benefits the system has conferred upon the public. 
The Mutual Life paid its policyholders last year $34.484,275, 
which immense sum was distributed among beneficiaries re- 
siding in every State in the Union. In the past thirty years it 
has paid to its policyholders $578,424,706, the greater portion 
of which has gone to families that were deprived of their 
bread-winners. Many of the beneficiaries were by these pay- 
ments saved from the necessity of becoming objects of charity, 
while children without number have been educated by means 
of life insurance money. During these thirty years it has 
received in premiums $869,476,600, and its assets are $440,- 
978,371. If the assets and the amount paid to policyholders be 
added together, it will be found that the policyholders have 
received, or the company holds for their benefit, $149,926,477 
more than it has received in premiums. To go farther back 
into the record of the Mutual. Life, the largest life insurance 
company in the world, since date of organization, sixty-two 
vears ago, this company has paid to policyholders the magnifi- 
cent sum of $665,370,316, a sum over one and a half times 
larger than its present great assets of $440,978,371, which 
are held to meet future claims on 659,544 policies at present 
in force, carrying insurance aggregating $1,547,611,660. If 
corporations are to be judged by results, as men are, then the 
Mutual Life is certainly entitled to the highest commendation 
for the manner in which it has not only safeguarded the trust 
funds entrusted to it, but made them a sourcé of great profit 
to those who have put their faith in the company. 

* ok * ok * * 

Considerable criticism has been evoked by the fact that 
certain officers and directors of life insurance companies were 
interested in the purchase of securities through syndicates to 
which the companies were subscribers. This has been frankly 
admitted by those interested who have thus far been exam- 
ined. Mr. Cromwell, in his testimony, admitted that he had 
been a participant in several syndicates, wherein the Mutual 
Life was also interested, and that during the past five years 
he had made a personal profit of some $26,000. He further 
said that he was not responsible for the company’s subscribing 
to them, as the finance committee authorized such action. He 
invested his own money in them because he thought they were 
good investments, and he claimed the right to invest his money 
wherever he saw fit, notwithstanding his connection with the 
Mutual Life. Counsel interrogated trustees of the Mutual 
Life on the witness stand as follows on this point: 
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“If by reason of your trusteeship your liberty to invest your private 
ttinds as you please was curtailed, would you remain a trustee of the 
Mutual?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Could the Mutual have its present board of directors if they 
could not invest as they pleased?” 

“IT think not.” 

What is true of the trustees examined is undoubtedly true 
of the other trustees, all of whom are prominent business men * 
and capitalists. In fact, the company would be unable to fill 
its board of trustees with experienced financiers if they were, 
by reason of such trusteeship, precluded from investing their 
private funds in such manner as they choose, a right which 
every free American citizen enjoys. 

In this connection, it should be borne in mind that the 
Mutual Life, being responsible for the investment of over 
$450,000,000 of assets, whose annual receipts approximate 
$100,000,000, is brought in competition for desirable securi- 
ties with the bankers, capitalists and other great financial in- 
stitutions, and must use every means to place its money ad- 
vantageously whether it be through syndicates, the open 
market or subsidiary companies. It is by the results achieved 
that the company must be judged and with the magnificent 
showing, briefly referred to herein, whereby its policyholders 
have so largely benefited, it may safely trust to the unpreju- 
diced judgment of the American people when the facts are 
brought before them. 











SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


The New York Board held a session yesterday and acted upon a 
resolution requesting the finance committee to investigate the work- 
ing methods of the board in co-operation and conjunction with the 
chairmen of the several standing committees, instead of going ahead 
on their own hook, without reference to the other committees. This 
is understood to be the wish of several members, who felt that it was 
discourteous to ignore the latter, and should remove all cause of 
complaint. 


The committee appointed at a meeting of the companies, called by 
Vice-President Dunlop of the Providence Washington, held July 27, 
has submitted a proposed form of charter and by-laws of a general 
adjustment bureau, to be controlled exclusively by the companies, no 
one of which shall own more than five of the whole 200 shares of $50 
each constituting the capital stock. The committee state that, prior to 
the issue of the circular, enough applications had been received to prac- 
tically insure the organization of the bureau. The dividends are 
limited to ten per cent, and the companies generally are invited to 
participate. Frank Lock is the chairman. 


The joint committee of the board and Exchange, having in charge 
the question of an amendment to the automatic sprinkler warrantee 
recently adopted, which limits the approval of charges to the Ex- 
change, has agreed upon an amendment to insert “or the New York 
Board of Underwriters,” in order to harmonize the conflict between 
policies carrying both the old and new form of warrantee. This is 
a matter which will save considerable bickering and friction on the 
part of policyholders subject to the conflicting forms. 

The rule relative to surplus line policies permitted to be placed in 
unrepresented companies, which has been promulgated by the In- 
surance Department of Illinois, is in effect a prohibition against the 
use of companies not licensed in their own States or countries. This 
rule is not so drastic as the regulation of the question by the In- 
surance Superintendent of this State. Here the licensed agents are pro- 
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hibited from using certain specified policies of bad repute, in spite of 


the legality of their business in their own State. A case in point was 
the prohibition of the policies of the Philadelphia Fire office several 
months before it was turned down by the Pennsylvania Department. 


An interesting question is presented to a broker, relative to his obli- 
gations to patronize Exchange companies exclusively upon a Jersey 
City risk, whether they are authorized to transact business in New 
Jersey or not. The case is one where all the agents across the river 
carry full lines, and policies have been accepted in several New Jersey 
companies which are not members of the Exchange. If the broker 
patronizes non-represented companies, he is liable to prosecution by 
the authorities; and if he does not, he violates the New York Ex- 
change pledge to “give preference” in all his business to Exchange 
companies. 

The latest Exchange wrinkle is a graded schedule allowance for 
watch clocks. It appears there are a few old-style of watch clocks in 
use in this city which are not approved by the National Board. Under 
the Mercantile schedule they have been receiving full credit. Now it 
is discovered that all out-of-date clocks shall only be entitled to a fuli 
credit for one year, and after that to a half credit for two years 
more. This proposition was adopted a week ago, after a spicy word- 
war, in which it was suggested that the public would look upon the 
proposal as a bunco game. 

Fred P. Thomas of Cleveland, Ohio, was in town this week. 

Among the visitors to New York this week was L. L. King, the 
well-known St. Louis (Mo.) agent. Mr. King’s busy agency handles 
fire, tornado, accident and burglary insurance. 

Among the risks reported in the August bulletin as placed in out- 
side companies is that of Lesher Whitman & Co., 670-674 Broadway, 
which was thus placed as reinsurance to the amount of $101,250 in 
non-Exchange companies. There is an impression in some of the 
William street offices that, if it had been offered as direct business, 
some of the Exchange companies could have found room for it. 
Under the guise of reinsurance no affidavit is necessary to remove any 
risk to outsiders without an infringement of the Exchange rules. 

A form to insure stocks “consisting principally of fancy goods,” 
has been adopted, and now the countermen are asking the question, 
“What are fancy goods?” ‘They are afraid the brokers will turn this 
term to account in ringing in stocks containing various small wares, 
ribbons, millinery ornaments and other nick-nacks, under the words 
“fancy goods,” and get a lower rate on the small risks rated under 
minimum rate charges. Some of them predict trouble from the use 
of these words. Of course, it does not touch the stocks rated in the 
cabinets, which may result in some inconsistencies. 


_ Apparently the great demand upon the stock companies for the in- 

surance at low rates upon sprinklered properties, commonly known as 
factory mutual risks, has not materialized to any visible extent. It was 
discovered last week that the conflagration or district charge, as in 
Jersey City and Bayonne, N. J., was an obstacle to the success of the 
project. With a view to smoothing the way still more, the Exchange 
voted to waive the district charge upon risks eligible to the restricted 
schedule class. If there are any other obstacles, they will probably 
be removed on demand. 


The certificate of Broker C. L. Wise, revoked last year, has been 
ordered by the Exchange to be reinstated. In the case of ex-Broker 
Lowenthal, whose certificate was canceled in 1902, a new certificate 
was ordered to be issued upon a new application. It would be inter- 
esting to learn whether both of these reinstated brokers have not, in 
fact, been receiving commissions from several companies during their 
suspension just the same as before that event. 

J. H. Norton of J. H. Norton & Co., general agents at Jacksonville, 
Fla., was a recent visitor to the city. 

President E. G. Snow of the Home left this week for a tour through 
the Pacific Coast field. Mr. Snow will return to New York about 
November 1. Kalford Kreth, the Home’s State agent for Alabama 
and Mississippi, accompanies President Snow. 


President E. G. Snow of the Home recently furnished supplemental 
statistics on the question of the lightning hazard and its bearing on 
the farm barn loss. 


Covering the period from July 1, 1902, to July 
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1, 1905, the loss records of the Home’s Ohio farm department show 
that 408 losses were reported on barns, 245 of which were caused by 
lightning, or sixty per cent of the whole. 

John F. Boyle, Jr., of Little Rock, Ark., was noted in town a few 
days ago. 

At the recent annual meeting in this city of the New England 
Waterworks Association, the report of a committee on the uniformity 
of hose and hydrant threads recommended the general adoption of a 
714-thread coupling, which latter could be supplied to nearly three- 
fourths of the cities throughout the country. The report was adopted. 


A. G. McIlwaine, Jr., manager of the London and Lancashire Fire, 
sails for Europe on Saturday on the “Campania.” 

D. A. Golden has resigned the supervision of the Home’s suburban 
agency matters to enter the insurance brokerage business. 


Several underwriters were on the tiptoe of expectation before the 
board meeting of yesterday, in anticipation of the report of Chairman 
Shallcross of the special committee appointed several months ago to 
investigate the condition of the automatic fire alarm. The city fire 
commissioners and Chief Croker have given every assistance in their 
power to the investigation, although it is not improbable the report 
may reflect upon the municipal administration for laxity in permitting 
the fire alarm system to run down below an efficient state. The public 
have an interest in the investigation far exceeding that of the under- 
writers. 

Brokers interested in sprinkled risks have voted that the new 
graded schedule is an outrage on their customers and an unnecessary 
waste of time. Their complaint is that the customers are now required 
to expend large sums of money in order to bring their equipments to a 
new standard, whereas, when they had previously complied with the 
standard fixed by the underwriters, they were promised a certain re- 
duction, which is now repudiated. 

J. Lehrenkrauss’ Sons have been appointed Brooklyn agents of the 
American of Newark. 

The National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents’ special 
committee of five, appointed to take up the question of cotton in- 
surance with the companies, will meet in this city October 15. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 


A. W. Paine has succeeded Gerald E. Hart as manager of the burg- 
lary department of the American Bonding Company, and the New 
York branch will hereafter be in charge of J. P. Huntting. Mr. Paine 
has had a wide experience in burglary insurance in different parts of 
the country and was formerly with the tna Indemnity. Mr. Huntting 
has been following this line for a number of years in New York and 
has been very successful as a solicitor. 

Samuel Appleton, United States manager of the Employers Liability, 
was in town last week. 

The Board of Casualty and Surety Underwriters will hold a two 
days’ session on October 17. The place of meeting has not yet been 
decided upon. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


At the meeting on Tuesday of the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers, that portion of the committee report relating to an amend- 
ment of a builders’ permit went over, under the rules, until the next 
meeting. That portion of the report relating to concrete was adopted. 
The executive committee recommended the adoption of the follow- 
ing form to be used in insuring automobile garages where payment is 
made for the use of gasoline on the premises. 

Permission is hereby given to keep and operate automobiles using 
gasoline for fuel as power in the building described in this policy, it 
being a condition of this permit that this insurance excludes any loss 


or damage to an automobile, or any of its parts, or its contents, caused 
by fire originating in the automobile itself. 


The brokerage committee presented the following form of joint 
agreement to be entered into between the board and the various in- 
surance companies doing business .in the metropolitan district of 
Boston: 


This agreement is between the Boston Board of Fire, Underwriters 
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* * * and the Insurance Company, * * * the party of 
the first part will adopt and use its best efforts to enforce the rule 
that all agents of fire insurance companies, doing business in said 
district, shall be limited in the commissions paid to or received by 
them for writing risks in that district to twenty per cent, except that 
commissions paid to the principal agents by the companies that they 
represent in Boston proper shall not be limited. 

The party of the second part (the company) agrees that it will 
pay to no agents writing risks in said metropolitan district, with the 
exception noted above, either directly or indirectly, a higher rate of 
commission than twenty per cent; that it will not permit any agent, 
except. its principal Boston agent, to write risks in Boston proper; 
that, with the exception noted, it will oblige such agents as it may 
have, or may appoint, in the said metropolitan district, on penalty 
of revocation of authority to write risks for it, to sign an agreement 
of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters not to take a commission 
from any fire insurance company in excess of twenty per cent. 

This agreement to go into force when it has received the approval 
of ninety-five per cent of the stock fire insurance companies doing 
business in the said district. 

The party of the second part reserves the right to withdraw from 
this agreement by giving sixty days’ notice to the party of the first 
part. 

Martin L. Cate and Frank H. Howes were chosen to serve on the 


tariff committee for the ensuing three months. 


Among the prominent underwriters visiting Boston the past week 
was C. E. Porter, president of the Spring Garden. 





B. B. Whittemore, Boston manager of the AZtna, celebrated his 


seventy-sixth birthday on Thursday, September 14. 

The thirty-seventh anniversary of the Boston Protective Department 
will be observed October 1. 

The New England Insurance Exchange will hold its first regular 
monthly meeting of the season on Saturday afternoon of the present 
week. Rates on automobiles and the extension of the stamping sys- 
tem will be among the important matters discussed. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

Mrs. M. T. Lane, Boston manager of the women’s department of the 
State Mutual, has been awarded the prize for the largest number of 
applications, the contest including the entire country. 

The committee of fifteen of Royal Arcanum members met in Boston 
on Monday, the 11th inst., to discuss ways and means to oppose the 
advance in rates. It was decided to resort to the courts, and it was 
voted to solicit the co-operation of other jurisdictions. A committee 
was chosen to attend the conference in New York city. 





NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

The recent death of William A. Porter, assistant captain of the 
Fire {nsurance Patrol of this city, while not altogether unexpected, 
greatly shocked the insurance fraternity, with whom he was very 
popular. In the days of the volunteer firemen he was a member of 
the old Moyamensing Fire Company, and the experience he gained 
then, coupled with his absolute fearlessness, made him a particularly 
valuable member of the patrol during a service of nearly thirty years. 

Six shares of stock of the Fire Association of Philadelphia sold at 
auction in this city recently at 395%. 

An important real estate transaction closed lately was the pur- 
chase by Robert M. Coyle, the prominent agent and broker, of the 
plot of ground extending from Fifty-third to Fifty-fourth streets, and 
from Locust to Spruce streets, an area 450 by 380 feet, containing a 
stone house and barn, for the sum of $97,500. 


The report of City Controller Walton, for the year, submitted to 
city council a few days ago, says the following regarding the fire in- 
surance fund: 

With a view of increasing the fund to its prescribed limits, $250,000 
for the protection from fire of the property in which the city is, or 
shall be solely interested, as per the ordinance approved by his honor 
the Mayor, March 29, 1904, the sinking fund have asked for an ap- 
propriation of $50,000. This fund has been reduced to $81,340.44 by 
the losses sustained at the Central High School and at Belmont Man- 
sion, the total of which was $74,992.23. 

A prominent insurance man commenting on the report said: 

It would seem that the result of the first year of the city’s venture 
in the insurance line was really quite disastrous. 


Howard Sweetwood and H. Wilbur Brown, young men connected at 
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present with the agency of Hare & Chase in this city, will form a 
partnership on October 1, for the purpose of conducting a brokerage 
and agency business. They have taken an office at 138 South Fourth 
street and are well equipped for the undertaking. 


The managing committee of the Philadelphia Suburban Underwriters 
Association have in preparation a new Pennsylvania rule and rate 
book, which it is expected will be published early in October. 


To look after losses for the insured, Ira Walsh has removed to this 
city from St. Louis, Mo., where he was connected with the Western 
Inspection and Adjustment Bureau. 


The annual inspection of the twenty-eight theaters and thirty-four 
amusement halls in this city, by Fire Marshal Lattimer, is about com- 
pleted, and he says in part: 


All of the requirements authorized by the theater commission ap- 
pointed by Mayor Weaver in the early part of his term, and which 
has never been dissolved, have been complied with by the managers 
and proprietors. * * * I found the theaters of the city completely 
equipped with fire escapes and exists. In some of them it was neces- 
sary to order additional fire doors here and there. Another minor 
change ordered was the substitution of rubber-lined fire hose for 
linen hose. Philadelphia play houses and halls were never so safe. 


One hundred shares of the stock of the Insurance Company of 
North America sold at auction last week at 26%, while the price 
realized on the Exchange the same day was 26%. 


The Girard Fire and Marine of this city has declared the usual quar- 
terly dividend of $5.00 per share. 


A. M. Waldron has been appointed Philadelphia representative of 
the Dubuque Fire and Marine. 


The letter of Charles Fearon & Co., bankers and brokers, to Presi- 
dent Packard, of the American Fire Insurance Company of this city, 
last week, which also was widely published in the newspapers, pro- 
posing to buy the stock of the company, “subject to the completion 
of an order,” at $185, indicates very clearly that the outside interests 
which through that firm have for some time been endeavoring to gain 
control of the company, have not as yet been very successful. Bidding 
for the stock has become very spirited, however. The price on the 
Stock Exchange only a short time ago was $160, since which time 
all the way from that figure to $200 has been paid. E. B. Smith & 
Co., bankers and brokers, bought nineteen shares at auction on 
Wednesday of last week at the latter price for interests connected with 
that company. Mr. Bond of that firm is a director of the American. 
Fearon & Co.’s best bid for the nineteen shares was $198%. Edward 
Lowber Welsh, son of the late John Lowber Welsh, for many years 
a director of the company, sold his stock to Fearon & Co. last week at 
what he says looked like an attractive price to him, and he has, there- 
fore, resigned from the directorate. A large interest in the company 
says: 

The efforts to obtain control of the American are not likely to 
prove successful, when several prominent banking houses are in sym- 
pathy with the present management and ready to pay the best price for 
any stock offered for sale. While the management is confident of 
retaining control, they will probably, to be on the safe side, buy any 
stock that comes to the market. Although they have been willing to 
pay nearly $200, Fearon & Co. in their letter say the stock is only 
worth $150. The best answer to this claim is to be found in the 
following letter, which Secretary Waite Bliven has addressed to each 
stockholder: ' j 

“There having appeared in the public press a letter written to John 
H. Packard, Jr., president of the American Fire Insurance Company, 
making certain assumptions in regard to the value of the stock of 
the said company, the directors deem it their duty to give to their 
stockholders the following information in regard to the actual stand- 
ing of the company at this time: 

“Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,002. 

“Your reinsurance reserve fund amounts to $1,939,915. : 

“In the letter sent to Mr. Packard, it is made to appear that this 
last fund has no value excepting upon the liquidation of the company, 
but this is entirely erroneous, as, while the laws of Pennsylvania 
compel insurance companies to hold the reserve as a liability, the in- 
surance companies are allowed to use the income on the entire amount 
to apply to dividends and surplus, and in the case of the American 
Fire Insurance Company the income on its reinsurance reserve fund 
of $1,939,915 is necessarily very large. 

“It is, therefore, essential in estimating the value of an insurance 
stock to take into account the size of its reinsurance reserve fund, 
and it is for this reason that certain insurance stocks sell at far above 
their apparent book value. 
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“The net profits earned by the American Fire Insurance Company 
for the eight months ending August 31, 1905, amounted to $91,325, 
and if the same ratio of profit were continued for the next four 
months your profit for the year will amount to $136,987, or over 
twenty-seven per cent on the entire capital stock of the company, 
justifying a considerably increased dividend declaration, besides assur- 
ing a very satisfactory increase in the surplus account.” 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

W. L. Megary, general agent of the Equitable Life, has resigned to 
act in a similar capacity for the A®tna Life, under Manager W. R. 
Harper. 

During the visit last week of E. H. Porter of New York, executive 
special agent of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee, the new firm 
of Howell, Phillips & Shearer, with offices in Walnut place, were 
appointed Philadelphia representatives of the personal accident de- 
partment of that company. 





LIFE INSURANCE STOCK TRANSACTIONS. 

Mr. Hughes undertook to find out something about the Mutual’s ex- 
perience in the International Navigation Syndicate, which J. P. Morgan 
& Co. managed in the spring of 1902. It appeared that the Mutual had a 
participation of $1,500,000, and Mr. Hughes asked how this was now car- 
ried on the books of the company. 

“Well,” said Cromwell, treasurer of the Mutual, who was on the wit- 
ness stand, ‘‘our committee considering that matter made up its mind 
that the future, while promising, was in some regards problematical. I 
was instructed as treasurer—I will let you have the minutes—to put 
$500,000 to profit and loss, and to put the balance to suspense account— 
$900,000 and some odd dollars—and that is where it stands now. That 
amount of suspense account has been reduced by the payment of $163,320 
and interest. In other words, the bonds are paying the interest, and that 
now stands divided in that way.” 

Mr. Beck interrupted: ‘‘As you have brought out the loss on the navi- 
gation account,” he said, ‘‘wouldn’t it be fair to show the profit on the 
Cuban bonds? I would be indebted to you if you would do it.” 

“T don’t mean to suggest in calling attention to this that the business 
of the New York Life or Mutual Life has not been conducted very profit- 
ably and that their assets are not growing at a tremendous rate,”’ Mr. 
Hughes replied. ‘‘That is all right, and I shall be glad to have the state- 
ment appear upon the record.” 

Mr. Cromwell estimated that if the profit on the $1,000,000 still held 
by the Mutual was taken into consideration, there would be a total profit 
on the Cuban bond purchase of over $400,000. 

So, too, in the case of the New York Life Insurance Company— 
the evidence presented has shown the ability of the financial man- 
agement of this company to an exceptional extent. The daily 
papers have printed that members of the committee have com- 
mented on the wonderfully successful manner in which the finances 
of the New York Life and the Mutual have been handled, as 
brought out by the testimony thus far. Nevertheless, where large 
profits made by the financial management of the New York Life are 
passed over by the inquisitor examining the witnesses, without com- 
ment, whenever a transaction embracing a slight loss or a small 
or questionable profit was referred to by the witness, every effort 
has been made by the examining counsel to bring out every detail, 
and the news reports and headlines in the daily papers have shown 
a disposition to put the company on the rack and criticise it. No 
attempt has been made to bring out the large financial profits made 
by the New York Life or Mutual in the ordinary conduct of their 
business, under the able managements of the respective companies. 
Some years ago, when President Cleveland found it difficult to obtain 
a market for the new issue of United States Government bonds at a 
time when the surplus of the government was being rapidly depleted, 
the action of the New York Life coming to the relief of the gov- 
ernment, in subscribing to $20,000,000 of the bond issue, will be 
remembered. It has not been brought out at the recent investiga- 
tion, nor at any time, that President McCall’s aid to the government 
on that occasion netted his company the handsome sum of $500,000. 
by one stroke this large profit was made by an officer whose annual 
salary did not equal one-seventh of the profit thus turned for the 
company. In transactions of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
securities, President McCall, supported by the finance committee, 
achieved profits for his company of some $1,700,000. These are 
but two of many instances of large profits made for the policy- 
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holders of the company by the New York Life management, none 
of the officers or directors profiting personally one cent by these 
transactions. The legislative committee, its counsel and the daily 
fapers are saying nothing of these successful financial achievements 
of the life companies. 


In the issue of THE SpecTator of last week we referred to the 
legislative committee’s examination of Treasurer Randolph of thz 
New York Life, and the turning over by the company to the New 
York Security and Trust Company some two blocks of stock, under 
an agreement that whatever profit could be derived from their sale 
should be paid to the New York Life, the life company meanwhile 
taking credit for a large sum of money, recorded as a loan, repre- 
senting the minimum value of said securities. The attempt was 
made to show that the New York Life had broken faith with the’ 
Prussian Government by the manner of disposing of these stocks. 
It was not clearly brought out at the examination last week, nor 
by the sensational press, that the examination by Counsellor 
Hughes was founded on a memorandum voluntarily submitted by 
President McCall before the taking of testimony had begun. This 
memorandum showed that after the Prussian Government, in 1899, 
had requested the New York Life to sell these stock securities, the 
company immediately proceeded to dispose of them. The Prussian 
Government allowed it until the end of December, 1901, to sell these 
stocks, and such of them as remained unsold after that date the com- 
pany could not carry as assets in its annual statements. Having dis- 
posed of all its stock, embracing some seventeen lots, as shown by 
President McCall’s memorandum, with the exception of two blocks, 
the New York Life later made an arrangement whereby there was a 
virtual sale of the remainder to the New York Security and Trust 
Company at a minimum price. It might be said here that one item 
listed, at a cost value of $22,500, was charged to profit and loss by 
the company. Within the past year this stock has reached a value of 
$100,000. Under the arrangement with the New York Security and 
Trust Company, the New York Life subsequently realized from sales 
by the trust company, in addition to the cash first credited on its books, 
the sum of $154,135, which, added to the profits previously obtained, 
made a total profit of sales of these stocks of $5,390,121, this sum 
representing the amount which the company cleared on its sale of 
stocks, as influenced by the Prussian Government. 


As we have shown, President McCall has time and again advertised 
the fact, since his agreement with the Prussian Government, that the 
company would not buy stocks and would only invest in high-class 
honds in the future. It is well known that the company has not since 
the year 1899 invested in or loaned on stock securities. Such stocks as 
came to it as bonus allotments, from syndicate results, the company 
immediately converted into cash before taking credit on its books for 
such syndicate profits. The Prussian Government did not lay down 
any cast-iron rule as to how the New York Life should dispose of its 
stocks. It simply did not wish the company to carry stock securities 
as an asset. When the Mutual Life was in Prussia, that company 
carried five or six times as much stock securities as the New York 
Life, and the Prussian Government permitted it to carry them in its 
assets under an agreement that the Mutual would carry a reserve for 
fluctuations, which would protect the assets of the company in the 
case of any serious decline in values in the stock market. The New 
York Life, not owning so large an amount of stock securities, the 
Prussian Government merely required from it an agreement, when 
it readmitted the company in 1899, that within a reasonable time all 
stocks listed in the assets should disappear, and that the company 
should not in future invest its assets in stock securities. Although 
the company has faithfully carried out its agreement with the Prussian 
Government in this respect, the world has seen the legislative com- 
mittee and the sensational press endeavor, last week, to prove bad faith 
on the part of the New York Life toward the Prussian Government, 
when, in fact, it had carried out its agreement to the letter and to the 
satisfaction of that government. 

Besides such misrepresentation of facts and presentation of ques- 
tions bringing out half truths, tending to mislead even those well 
posted regarding life insurance transactions, the first two weeks’ re- 
ports of the legislative committee developed nothing that was not 
matter of general knowledge long ago, 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


—_ 


—Do not be simply a debit collector; be a new business getter also. 


—wW. O. Gray, superintendent of the Prudential at Sterling, Ill., has 
been succeeded by Frank Pesch of Davenport. 


—Agent Bonnell, of the Orange staff of the Prudential, recently wrote 
a whole family of seven for $1 of business. He did it right near the 
home office, too. 

—The “ladder of fame’’ of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
supports two Lake Charles agents on its top rounds. Their names are: 
Authement and Sudduth. 


—-The leading Colonial managers’ divisions on September 4 were: 
Williamsburg, Louis Janson; Jersey City, T. C. Seaver; Paterson, P. J. 
Lee; Newburgh, G. O. Canning. 


—Superintendent Stainland, of the Buffalo district of the Metropolitan, 
has been suffering with an attack of appendicitis, but is now sufficiently 
recovered that an operation is thought unnecessary. 


—Changes and promotions in the Life Insurance Company of Virginia: 
J. M. Coffey, appointed assistant in Wilmington, N. C., from August 
28, succeeding W. L. Burton, resigned; Agent E. C. McConnell, Asheville, 
N. C., appointed assistant in that district from September 4, succeeding 
C. R. Perry. 

—The Prudential has advanced the following men to the rank of as- 
sistants: F. F. Eichbauer, Brooklyn 6; N. Rasmussen, Waterbury; H. P. 
Fish, Bridgeton; W. E. Meixell, Williamsport; J. C. Crawford, Cincin- 
nati 2; C. W. Aisquith, Cleveland 1; I. Jaworski, Buffalo 2; N. Brokaw, 
Red Bank; D. R. Coop, Chicago 2; K. Dytkowski, Chicago 6; J. P. Axer, 
Baltimore 3; V. E. Doran, Joplin; A. Y. Sherrick, St. Louis 2; W. E. 
Weyand, St. Paul; R. E. Tesnow, New York 8; J. R. Hathaway, Bos- 
ton 2; N. G. Haas, Mansfield; W. E. Beatty, Lafayette; D. V. B. Mot- 
singer, New Albany; J. E. Healton, Richmond; T. Dundon, Buffalo 2; 
L. Fischer, East St. Louis; L. E. Smith, Springfield, Ill.; J. A. Langford, 
Omaha; C. S. Dougherty, St. Louis 1. 

—The Colonial has asked its agents to send in their views as to what 
constitutes a ‘“‘prospect.’’ On this subject The Colonial News says: 
“Various are the interpretations of the word ‘prospect.’ Some agents 
upon being questioned frankly admit that they haven’t any. Other agents 
have a head full of them—at least they call them prospects. Now and 
then we have gone out with an agent to solicit some of his so-called 
‘prospects.’ Occasionally they have turned out to be men whom the 
agent merely knew by name and to whom he had never even presented 
the matter of life insurance. In one instance, on being escorted by the 
agent to an absolutely dead-sure-thing-just-waiting-to-be-written-up, 
the writer was obliged to ask the prospect his name and introduce him- 
self and the agent who had brought him there. So it will be seen that 
there are various ideas as to what constitutes a prospect.’’ 





SURETY MATTERS. 


—D. A. Macbeth has resigned the vice-presidency of the Bankers 
Surety Company of Cleveland. 

—Joyce & Company, Chicago general agents for the National Surety, 
have contracted to bond between 22,000 and 24,000 officers of the Modern 
Woodmen. This firm has had this business for several years. 

—The bondsmen of Elder F. Obenchain, the defaulting treasurer of 
Cass county, Indiana, have offered to pay fifty per cent of the claim of 
the county. The total deficit is $62,220, and if this proposition is accepted 
the county will receive $31,110. So much for personal suretyship. 


—The Attorney-General of Kansas has made peremptory demand upon 
the Title Guaranty and Trust for payment under its $500,000 bond issued 
to Treasurer T. T. Kelly, who deposited $547,000 of the State’s funds in 
the First National Bank of Topeka, which failed. It is claimed by the 
Attorney-General that this money was on deposit in violation of law, 
which requires that all State funds except those in process of collection 
be kept in the State house. The Title Guaranty and Trust has not 
paid the claim, on the ground that its policy provided it should be void 
in event the treasurer violated the law. 





The Insurance Year Book for 1905-06 corrected to June 20, 1905. The 
two volumes of this annual work—one covering fire and marine, the other 
life and accident matters—contain a greater variety of underwriting in- 
formation than any other compilation published.—Vindicator. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
THE MIDDLE STATES. 





Acquires Majority of American Fire Stock. 
JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN of New York city and those associated with 
him are reported to have acquired a clear majority of the stock of the 
American Fire of Philadelphia. The purchasing of stock commenced 
some time ago at $110, but the price rapidly advanced, until a short time 
ago $200 per share was paid by Charles Fearon & Co. of Philadelphia, 
representing the Frelinghuysen interest. The American Fire was or- 
ganized in 1810, and on December 31, 1904, possessed cash assets amount- 
ing to $2,838,796, and a net cash surplus of $219,278. During the past ten 
years, 1895 to 1904 inclusive, the company has paid dividends as follows: 
1895, 54% per cent; 1896, 6 per cent; 1897, 1898, 1899, 8 per cent; 1900, 
7 per cent; 1901, 3 per cent; 1902, 1903, 6 per cent, and in 1904, 3 per 


cent. During the period above named the American Fire has received - 


$13,618,752 of net premiums, and incurred losses amounting to $8,664,811, 
or a ratio of losses incurred to premiums of 63.6 per cent, including its 
Baltimore and other conflagration losses. Its executive personnel are as 
follows: John H. Packard, Jr., president; Waite Bliven, vice-president 
and secretary, and Edward Maneuvre, assistant secretary. 





Middle States Life and Casualty Notes. 

—The Lawyers Title Guaranty Company has been incorporated at Newark, 
N. J., and will have offices in the Schener building. William H. Wallace, who 
has been with the Fidelity Trust Company for many years, will manage the new 
company. 

—State Senator Henry S. Ambler of Chatham, N. Y., who this year became 
chairman of the Senate insurance committee, died on Sunday last. In view of 
the present conditions insurancewise, much interest is taken in the choice of 
his successor as chairman. 

—The Casualty Company of America has appointed C. H. Dennig assistant 
superintendent of the boiler department. Mr. Dennig will have the entire 
State of New York above the Harlem river. He has been with the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Company for many years. 

—The Slaics, a club of insurance men composed of the Pennsylvania agents of 
the Standard Life and Accident of Detroit, held its first convention and dinner 
at the Hotel Iroquois, Atlantic City, recently. The convention was in charge 
of H. E. Whitelock, supervising special agent for Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

—At the recent meeting of Equitable Life men held in New York the prize 
trophies offered by Vice-President Tarbell last January were awarded, and the 
Pittsburg agency carried off a number of them. This agency won the blue 
ribbon loving cup, offered to that general agency which, all things considered, 
made the best showing during the first three months of this year. Mr. Tarbell 
also offered six trophies—three for volume of business and three for number 
of lives insured—to the six delegates to all the agencies attending the conven- 
tion who individually made the best showing. B. C. Boyd of Scottdale, a 
young man who led his entire agency for the whole of last vear in number of 
lives assured and who won the challenge cup of the agency for the same thing, 
had the honor of carrying off the first prize cup for number of lives insured. C. 
F. Austin of Erie, who has also ranked among the leaders of the agency ever 
since he has been connected with it, won the second prize. The third cup went 
to J. W. Hunter of Rochester, also a young man whose record for quality of 
business is second to none. Not only did the Pittsburg agency carry off all 
three prize cups, but J. W. Geible of Pittsburg and F. G. Smith of Clearfield, of 
this agency, were the only delegates who received honorable mention in this 
class. P. H. Kelly of Altoona received honorable mention for amount of 
business. The field of the Pittsburg agency has within the last week been 
enlarged by eight additional counties in the eastern part of the State. 


Middle States Fire Insurance Notes. 

—At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the Armenia of Pittsburg, 
John I. Shaw resigned as president of the company, and J. E. McClelland and 
J. D. Bremer as directors. New officers elected were: Robert Dickson, presi- 
dent; P. V. Rovianek, vice-president, and Robert H. Marshall, secretary- 
treasurer. Dickson & Tweeddale of New York were appointed general agents, 
in charge of all underwriting, including Pennsylvania. 

—Buffalo mercantile and manufacturing interests are seeking insurance on their 
plants from outside companies. Several lines have gone to the New England 
factory mutuals, and a number of applications for policies in the latter are 
pending. The advance in rates on property in the downtown section continues 
to be the principal topic of conversation among. merchants in thai district. 
The claim is made that the pipe line system affords ample protection and that 
the underwriters’ demands are unwarranted and unreasonable. 

—The Potomac of Washington has been examined by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and the report shows that the company had, 
on December 31, 1904, $273,552 of assets, with a net surplus of $19,077. Its capital 
is $200,000. Including the reinsurance of its entire business as on February 25, 
1904, its reinsurance and return premiums exceeded its premiums written by 
$56,213. Its loss payments, inclusive of about $248,000 incurred in the Balti- 
more conflagration, amounted to $309,100; its dividend payments were $12,000, and 
its expenses $40,191. The Potomac now writes only in the District of Columbia. 
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THE WEST. 





Decision in Illinois Anti-Trust Case. 

JUSTICE CREIGHTON, sitting in the Illinois Appellate Court, Fourth 
Division, recently rendered an opinion in variation from the judgment 
of the St. Clair Circuit Court, in the anti-trust case against the Aachen 
and Munich and others, and remanded the case with direction to the 
latter court to overrule the demurrer, which it had sustained. The case 
at bar was that of former Attorney-General Hamlin against one hundred 
and ten fire companies and M. F. Zent, alleging illegal conspiracy to 
suppress competition and raise fire insurance rates. In delivering 
opinion of the court, Justice Creighton cited the C. W. and Coal Com- 
pany vs. People, 214 Illinois, 421, in which the court holds a combination 
to prevent competition is a common law conspiracy. 





Western Life and Casualty Notes. 
The Central Life of Des Moines is arranging to enter Kansas. 


James C. Rudd, general agent of the Ocean Accident at Kansas City, died 
suddenly on September 9. 


—The Central Union Life of Indianapolis, which was organized recently, has 


‘reincorporated under the Indiana reserve law. 


—The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis has consented to another 
examination, to be made by the Iowa Department. 


—The new Indianapolis Life has opened offices in the Traction and Terminal 
building at Indianapolis, preparatory to beginning business on the first of 
October. 

—Fred Meyer, formerly president of the National Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, is one of the organizers of a new life company being promoted at 
Lafayette, Ind. 

—The National Life of United States of America has introduced an annual 
dividend feature which will apply on its ten, fifteen and twenty-pay life, twenty- 
year endowment and ordinary forms. 

—The Acme Life Association of Des Moines, having for its president Actuary 
E. H. Irwin, and its secretary ex-Congressman Walt H. Butler, has been in- 
corporated as an assessment company. 


—A press despatch from Minneapolis states that another investigation of the 
affairs of the Northwestern National Life seems certain, State Auditor Carroll of 
Iowa being the principal advocate of the additional investigation. 


—George R. Griswold, Iowa State manager of the State Mutual Life, was 
brutally murdered last week and his body thrown into the Raccoon river. Every 
article of value was taken from him, showing that robbery was the motive. 


—C. W. Neal, Deputy Auditor of the State of Indiana, in charge of the In- 
surance Department, states that all securities deposited with the State by In- 
diana life companies are safe and secure, and will in no way figure in the short- 
ages of David E. Sherrick. 


—R. J. Paull, secretary and general manager of the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Company of London, and United States Manager Oscar Ising of New 
York, were noted in Chicago last week. Mr. Paull is visiting all the important 
agencies of the company, and left Chicago a few days ago for San Francisco 
en route to Australia and New Zealand. 


—The Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., made the required deposit 
of $25,000 with the State last week. Harry S. New, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, and Charles S. Henry, formerly editor of The Indianapolis 
Journal and now president and general manager of the Indianapolis and Cincin- 
nati Traction Company, have been added to the directorate. 


—Two of the largest single-premium policies ever written by an Indiana com- 
pany in Indiana have been written by the State Life in the last few weeks. The 
largest was taken by N. T. McCray of Kentland, who paid $12,889 for a policy 
of $25,000, on which cash dividends will be paid annually. W. W. Hargan of 
Madison also paid a single premium of $10,689.60 for a paid-up policy for $20,000. 


—A. O. Hunsaker, for several years manager for the Northwestern National 
Life at St. Louis, Mo., has resigned to become vice-president and agency 
director of a new company being organized in Des Moines, Ia. The name of 
the proposed company and the personnel of the management is not announced, 
but it is understood that several well-known insurance men and capitalists are 
back of the enterprise. 


—David E. Sherrick, who was elected Auditor of the State of Indiana in 1902 
and re-elected in 1904, has resigned his office at the demand of Governor Hanly, 
it having been found that Sherrick was short in his accounts $145,198. It is said 
that before the resignation of Sherrick was received, the Governor had declared 
the office vacant, and has tendered the auditorship to Warren Beigler of Wabash. 
Sherrick was bonded in a surety company for $100,000. 


With the Western Fire Underwriters. 
—The Delaware of Dover, Del., has applied for admission to Arkansas. 
—The Wabash Fire of Hammond, Ind., is preparing to enter Arkansas. 


—The Western Union committee appointed to consider the question of writing 
cotton on the per bale plan reports that the Western Union should follow the 
methods and practices of the South-Eastern Tariff Association, and authorize 
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the acceptance by members of cotton exchanges under the per bale form of 
contract. 

—The Continental of New York has taken up the side line agencies of St. 
Louis real estate offices. 

—Jacob Mueller, founder of the German of Cincinnati, died suddenly in front 
of his home in that city a few days ago. 

—The stock companies have captured the entire line of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Electric Railway Company, which amounts to $4,000,000. 


—Charles M. Lang, secretary of the Toledo Fire Underwriters Association, 
died recently at his home in that city at the age of seventy-three. 

—R. B. Warren, formerly with the St. Paul F. and M., has been appointed 
Kansas special agent of the Commercial Union and the Palatine of London. 


—Elmer E. Bechtol, a business man of Lodi, Ohio, recently pleaded guilty 
to a charge of arson, and has been sentenced to one year in the Ohio peni- 
tentiary. 

—J. A. Parsons of Jacksonville, Ill., adjuster of the Forest City of Rockford, 
died suddenly at Mendota last week. Mr. Parsons had been connected with the 
company for twenty years. 

—Vice-President Dave Rorick of the American Central says that, approxi 
mately, forty per cent of the whole number of farm barn losses suffered by his 
company have been caused by lightning. 

—Taylor & West, managers of the defunct Republic and the Standard Lloyds 
of Chicago, are reported to be filing claims against agents who had_ placed 
business with them for premiums and return premiums. 

—The two new fire companies recently organized by L. B. Leigh & Co., at 
Little Rock, Ark., the Continental and the National, will issue underwriters 
policies in addition; the Continental’s being the Western Underwriters and the 
National’s, United Underwriters. 

—The Phenix of London has transferred the supervision of Oklahoma to L. 
B. Leigh & Co., who have charge of the Indian Territory field. General Agent 
M. F. Driscoll of the Western department has notified agents that Oklahoma 
business is to be hereafter sent to L. B. Leigh & Co. 

—The insurance fund of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad for the 
year ending June 30, 1905, shows total receipts during the fiscal year amounting 
to $294,508, and losses, expenses, etc., to $168,010, leaving a balance of cash on 
hand of $81,498. The guaranty fund on the above date amounted to $1,300,839. 

—The New York Underwriters Agency may separate North and South Dakota 
from the jurisdiction of its Minnesota field, and place the latter States in charge 
of a State agent, as Edward A. Ritt of St. Paul, Minn., assistant to State Agent 
George C. Mott, State agent for Minnesota and the Dakotas, will engage in 
business at St. Paul. 

—Stock subscriptions to the Parkersburg German of Parkersburg, W. Va., are 
being solicited in Chicago. In the prospectus, the promoters state that they 
intend to begin business when $25,000 of the capital stock has been paid in. A 
charter and license will be procured from West Virginia, and the main Western 
department will be at Chicago. 

—A twenty per cent advance on all property in the congested district of East 
Liverpool, Ohio, excepting fireproof, sprinkled and preferred risks, has been 
ordered by the Ohio Inspection Bureau. Inadequate fire protection and water 
supply, together with insufficient men in the fire department and heavy loss 
ratio, are the causes for the increase. 

—Drastic reprisals against the non-affiliating companies in Illinois were author- 
ized by the Illinois State Board. The latter announced that business written 
by the outsiders at a cut rate may be retaken by the original writing company 
at any rate that may be necessary, and that no commission was to be paid the 
local agent until the business in question was restored to the regular tariff rate 
The Illinois Field Club, however, did not approve the plan, when the matter 
was brought up for consideration a few days later, on the ground that such 
action might lead to rate wars and worse conditions than those at present 
existing. 





THE SOUTH. 


Southern Life and Fire Notes. 
—Attorney-General Cate of Tennessee is of opinion that the various stamping 
offices in that State are in violation of law, as is also the agreeemnt of Knox- 
ville agents to prevent rebating and enforce good practices. 


—F. W. Buckner, formerly with general agents Cravens & Kelly of Houston, 
Tex., has been appointed special agent for the Georgia Home of Columbus, Ga., 
for Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, with headquarters at New Orleans. 

—On September 1 the Southwestern Life of Dallas, Tex., commenced the 
issuance of annual dividend contracts and also of total abstainers’ policies. The 
total abstainers’ policies on the participating plan will be written at lower rates 
than the regular participating policies, and will be placed in a class by them- 
selves for dividend purposes. 

—D. D. Crockett has been appointed agency director of the ordinary depart- 
ment of the Southwestern Life of Dallas, Tex., vice C. S. McGaughey, resigned. 
Mr. Crockett formerly represented the Southwestern as manager of the Paris 
district, and his record in that position brought him promotion to the position 
of agency director. Mr. Crockett’s old district will be divided among the fol- 
lowing: T. S. Hill, Paris; B. F. Clark, Cooper; A. E. Johnson, Bonham. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 
ANNUAL CONVENTION AT HARTFORD, SEPTEMBER 19-21. 
[Special Report to THE SPECTATOR.] 


HARTFORD, September 19.—Before the opening of the sixteenth annual 
convention of the National Association of Life Underwriters, some 150 
delegates and guests had registered at the headquarters of the Connecti- 
cut Life Underwriters Association at the Allyn House, including the 
lady delegates from the New England Women’s Association. 

The sessions were held in Unity Hall, which afforded ample room for 
the accommodation of the delegates. President John Dolph was prompt 
in calling the meeting to order, and before 10 o’clock the proceedings 
were under way. Among those on the platform were ex-Presidents E. 
H. Plummer, Richard E. Cochran, Jas. L. Johnson, I. Layton Register, 
William D. Wyman and Philip H. Farley; Hon. Henry Roberts, Governor 
of the State; Hon. Wm. H. Henney, mayor of the city, and Rev. Rock- 
well Harmon Potter. 

After prayer by the last-named gentleman, Governor Roberts was pre- 
sented to the association and welcomed the delegates to the State. He 
traced briefly the connection of Hartford with insurance matters, saying 
that the first venture was marine insurance, although the city was de- 
scribed as being at the head of sloop navigation. As a business man, he 
expressed admiration for the versatility, ability and genius which had 
made them so successful as individuals in business life and formed one 
of the moving causes which have made the corporations represented 
what they are in stability and magnitude. 

Mayor Henney of the city of Hartford seconded the welcome of the 
Governor and made an interesting address, touching upon the value of 
simple honesty. Among other things he said, it is a fact of history 
that the vast funds held in trust by the life insurance companies the 
world over have been managed with conspicuous ability and integrity. 
He considered honest and competent management in the home office the 
agents’ best advertisement and most potent ammunition. 

In behalf of the Connecticut Life Underwriters Association, the presi- 
dent, L. C. Slayton, welcomed the delegates, saying that the gathering 
would strengthen their hands locally and aid in furthering the great 
work of co-operation. 

Presidents J. M. Holcombe of the Phcenix Mutual Life, and R. W. 
Huntington of the Connecticut General, were also presented and spoke 
briefly. Mr. Holcombe expressed the hope that the work of the associa- 
tion would aid in making life insurance what it should be—the best 
business in the world. Mr. Huntington felt that the delegates left com- 
pany behind and came merely as life insurance men co-operating for 
the good of the business. He believed that competition was far from 
obsolete, at least in life insurance, and thought there had been a con- 
fusion of the meaning of the words co-operation and concentration. The 
business needs, more than anything else, co-operation on the part of 
the producers and the managers. 

After a rising vote of thanks had been tendered the speakers, roll call 
was proceeded with, showing that twenty-eight associations were repre- 
sented. 

President John Dolph then read the annual address, which was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. The address is given in full in another 
column. 

Following the president’s address came the paper by John B. Lunger, 
vice-president of the Travelers. Mr. Lunger was warmly received after 
a flattering introduction by the president and his paper was closely 
listened to. A rising vote of thanks was tendered the speaker. 

The report of the executive committee was presented by its eminent 
chairman, Everett H. Plummer of Philadelphia, an ex-president of the 
association. As was to be expected, the report was most elaborate and 
interesting. It covered the semi-annual meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, the report of the committee on topics, of the prize essay com- 
mittee, and the extension fund subscribed last year to the amount of 
$1605, of which $1180 has already been paid in. Tributes were paid to 
the officers and the insurance press, while a retrospective view of the 
work accomplished in the sixteen years of the association’s existence 
met the cordial approval of the delegates. 

At the conclusion of its reading William M. Scott of Philadelphia 
moved its acceptance and adoption, stating that the committee had been 
most fortunate in inducing Mr. Plummer to act as its chairman, and 
that the report was both historic and prophetic. The motion was sec- 
onded by Col. J. A. Goulden of New York, who said that the veterans 
expected just such a report, and would have been disappointed if it had 
not attained such a high standard. A unanimous vote attested the ap- 
preciation of the convention. 
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Treasurer Eli D. Weeks, “‘the grand old man” of the association, pre- 
sented his report, showing receipts for the year of $3471, disbursements 
$2691, the balance on hand being $2403, as against $1624 a year ago. 

The committee on statistics reported forty-five associations in good 
standing, a gain for the year of fourteen, only associations in good stand- 
ing being counted. The membership numbers 2032, a gain of 474 for the 
year. A variety of interesting data is given in this report, including a 
chronological record of events commencing with the formation of the 
association. 

At the afternoon session a letter was read from Darwin P. Kingsley, 
vice-president of the New York Life, regretting his inability to attend. 
In his absence his paper on “Militant Life Insurance’ was read by Cor- 
win McDowell, agency director of the company at Boston, extracts being 
given elsewhere. At the conclusion of the reading a vote of thanks was 
tendered Mr. Kingsley and a telegram embodying said vote was sent 
to him. 

At this point the discusion of topics prepared was taken up, starting off 
with “‘The Essential Requisites for the Permanent and Best Success of 
a Life Insurance Agent.’’ W.M. Scott of Philadelphia led off, emphasiz- 
ing character as the principal requisite. He was followed by Wm. Tol- 
man, who, in his usual forceful manner, convulsed the audience by in- 
sisting that money was the thing, as an agent wanted that, and was not 
successful unless he got it. Wm. I. Hamilton of Newark urged fidelity, 
the dominant note in success being that of service. E. O. Sutton of 
Springfield, Mass., dwelt on sincerity, fearlessness and constant appli- 
cation. 

Topic No. 3, ‘“‘The Duty of Agents in Respect to Life Underwriters 
Associations,’’ was introduced by J. A. Goulden of New York, followed 
by A. J. Birdseye of Connecticut, R. E. Cochran and P. H. Farley of New 
York, and Percy V. Baldwin of New York. 

Following these discussions, Geo. L. Root of Peoria entertained the 
delegates by turning a blank sheet of paper into money, and in a more 
serious manner urged co-operation in the direction of obtaining national 
supervision. 

The delegates continued to arrive al! through the day, and by evening 
some 250 had been registered, making this the largest convention in the 
history of the association. 

A programme of entertainment has been laid out, embracing a recep- 
tion to-night, an automobile ride on Wednesday afternoon, followed by 
a theater party in the evening, while a banquet will be heid on Thursday 
evening. The toastmaster on that occasion will be ex-President Everett 
H. Plummer, who will present the following speakers: Rev. Rockwell 
Harmon Potter, Hon. James M. Beck of New York, Hon. Herbert Parker, 
Attorney-General of Massachusetts; Hon. Homer S. Cummings, mayor 
of Stamford; James M. Craig of New York, and Hon. Chas. W. Bosworth 
of Springfield, Mass. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT JOHN DOLPH. 


It is my privilege as well as my very great pleasure to welcome you 
to this, your sixteenth annual convention. 

We meet in Hartford, affectionately called ‘“‘The Cradle of American 
Insurance,’’ where have been mothered the men and the ideas which have 
so generously and so rightly contributed to the growth, the stability and 
the virtue of our great work. Our all too brief visit will be an inspira- 
tion none will forget, for, to the insurance man Hartford is more a “‘con- 
dition of mind’’ than a place; more a shrine than a city; it is an influence 
beneficial and uplifting. You must realize this, for in the matter of at- 
tendance you have broken all records. Let us hope that so auspicious a 
beginning is a portend of the most successful convention of our National 
Association. 

You have come in discharge of obligations voluntarily assumed as the 
representatives of the brethren with whom you are associated in your 
respective local organizations, and for whom you are pledged to stand 
for the highest ideals in our. great business, or, as I prefer to say, great 
profession. That to the work of this convention each will give his un- 
divided attention goes without the saying, to the end that “the best in- 
terests of the cause of true life insurance throughout the country’? may 
be materially advanced. ; 

The results of the work of the year will be presented to you in detail 
by the various officers and committees having them in charge, and who 
have contributed much time and labor, not to mention the money ex- 
pended, to their respective duties. They are entitled to the liberal 
gratitude which I know you will ungrudgingly give, and I bespeak for 
their reports your most thoughtful consideration. 

I am very glad to report that during the year every one of the thirty- 
one associations which affiliated last year has renewed its membership. 
Four associations were reinstated, and ten new associations were en- 
listed under our banner. This makes a total membership of forty-five, 
a net gain of fourteen, or forty-five per cent. 

I find much satisfaction in calling your attention to the excellent work 
of the officers of some of the local associations. In the matter of mem- 
bership, New York alone made an increase of forty-one, New Jersey 
thirty-seven, and Philadelphia thirty-four. The thirty-one associations 
made a net gain of 156. Added to these are 318 new members in the 
fourteen associations which have affiliated or been reinstated during the 
year, making a total net gain of 474. This gives us a membership of 
2032. These figures not only represent high water mark, but they also 
indicate the largest gain in membership, as well as the largest number of 
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I con- 


gratulate you heartily upon the splendid progress you have made. New 
associations have been organized in Lansing, Syracuse, Binghamton, 
Evansville, Birmingham, Springfield, Ill., San Antonio and Canton. Four 


of these associations submitted applications for membership, which were 
approved. 

It has been my one ambition throughout the year to faithfully keep 
the pledge made to you at Indianapolis, and I am here to say I have 
done my best. Association workers know where I have been and what 
I have endeavored to accomplish. It is my duty and my very great pleas- 
ure to record the fact that the results for the year were made possible 
because of the loyal and unstinted support of the other officers. Every 
association must have felt the influence of the businesslike methods of 
your secretary, Mr. Clark. He has taken a most active interest in his 
work throughout the year, with the result that his records are most 
complete, and you will find much evidence of his handiwork in every 
feature of this convention. If you have not had the pleasure to meet 
Second Vice-President Van Sickle during the year, or heard him tell of 
his experience, you have missed much. His personality and enthusiasm 
form a combination that has been invaluable to the present administra- 
tion. He has not only responded to every call that was made upon him, 
but he has also mapped out his own campaign and permitted nothing to 
stand in the way of his success. He has communicated with most of the 
general agents in thirty-one cities. In addition to sending out about 
1000 letters, he has visited thirteen cities in the interest of the National 
Association. The experience and good judgment of Chairman Plummer 
of the executive committee have been an inspiration throughout the year. 
His report bears much evidence of his devotion to the work. These 
officers have freely given of their time and money to the cause. They 
have permitted nothing to stand in the way of faithful service. They 
have earned the personal and official esteem of your president, and on 
behalf of the National Association, I extend to them, and to all who 
have contributed in any way to the progress of the year, my most grate- 
ful acknowledgments. 

I visited twenty-seven active local associations during the year, and 
this report would not be complete if I did not make some reference to the 
cordial receptions always extended to me by them. For the encourage- 
ment of my successor I must record the fact that in many places I was 
met by reception committees, who furnished the finest possible hotel 
accommodations, insisted on my indulgence in much hospitality, and in 
liquidation of my indebtedness nothing short of a promise to return in 
the near future was acceptable. In addition to all this, one association 
paid my railroad fare both ways. My friends, you must believe me when 
I say that the time I have devoted to the work has been the most pleas- 
ant and profitable in my experience, and I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for it. 

What shall I say about the press? What can I say that would be 
adequate? Our organization has always made it very plain to the gen- 
tlemen of the insurance press that their interest in our work is greatly 
appreciated. These gentlemen have developed a faculty of doing things; 
they are without question our strongest allies, and I wish to personally 
thank them for their interest in our present administration. 

An effort, of greater or less success, was made during the year to 
establish an information bureau. I am convinced that the idea is preg- 
nant with opportunity and should have further consideration. 

Following my election it was very apparent your officers were obligated 
to devote a large portion of their energies to extension work. Much had 
been said on the subject in recent years, resulting in the appointment 
last year of a committee with power to raise funds to be used in that 
work. The report of this committee will be presented to you for your 
consideration. With a view to carrying out your expressed wishes, each 
vice-president was assigned certain territory and urged to make an 
aggressive campaign. 

From a careful review of the records I found that less than thirty-five 
per cent of the local associations which at various times had affiliated 
with the national body were in good standing and represented by dele- 
gates at the Indianapolis convention. These conditions made a deep 
impression upon my mind. They were given serious consideration, with 
the result that I became convinced that this great organization in which 
we all take so much pride needs a closer relation with the local asso- 
ciations. I am sure that none of you will debate that in order to secure 
one additional permanent local association it is necessary to organize 
five or six, and yet that is the record. To organize an association in any 
given locality is a comparatively simple problem, notwithstanding it 
takes time and labor, and, generally, a liberal expenditure. 

With your permission, let me emphasize the condition I have in mind 
that I may the more strongly point out what I believe is the urgent 
burden of effort now laid upon this association. By reference to the 
official report of our last convention you will find on our executive com- 
mittee the representatives of several associations which went out of 
existence more than a year ago. The older members of this association 
will remember that your annual conventions were held in 1896 and in 
1897 in important insurance centers, and that you were splendidly enter- 
tained by apparently flourishing associations, which associations, I am 
very sorry to relate, have long since passed out of existence. Is it neces- 
sary to make any special reference to the forty odd local associations 
which have, at one time or another, kept step to the music of the National 
Association? Their history will interest any student of the work. Many 
of them will never be forgotten. I particularly recall one which marched 
up to the highest pinnacle of success, apparently, at Baltimore, where, 
‘midst the plaudits of the fraternity, it received not only your congratu- 
lations, but was presented with a beautiful flag. Then it marched down 
again—to its grave. An experience of that kind does not benefit con- 
ditions in any community. Many of the associations which have gone 
out of existence never survived the year of their birth. Let me refer to 
another class. I have in mind one of the associations which took an 
active part in the organization of the National Association. It was 
represented by five delegates at the Boston convention. It was also 


represented at the two following conventions, but it was not heard from 
again for eight years. 


In 1900 it affiliated as a State organization. The 
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following year it reorganized on social lines, but it has not been suc- 
cessful. Who will point out the real obstacle here, and with whom rests 
the responsibility? 

I personally visited Harrisburg and Columbus, and the second vice- 
president accompanied me to Providence and Albany for the purpose of 
reorganizing the local associations in those places if possible. We not 
only held meetings, but visited many of the general agents in their 
offices. We were not successful. 

It is my fixed opinion that no good reason can be given by any de- 
funct organization for its failure; and I refer to the subject simply be- 
cause some of the onus of their decease must rest upon this body, and 
because, further, I believe that in the organization and maintenance of 
these local associations lies at present the greatest opportunity of our 
national body. 

We must reverse our thought and our action; we must no longer look 
upon the National Association as merely the flower and the fruit of asso- 
ciation work, to be plucked and admired on annual occasions. To state 
it in another form: we must no longer look upon the national body as a 
child to be fostered and petted for our present and future entertainment, 
but rather as a parent who shall assume vigorous guardianship of the 
real children already of birth, the local associations, and who shall 
cause to come into being other and more numerous organizations of like 
kind. 

The National Association must propagate its speeches. That it may 
live and wax stronger it must be the constant and active fountain head 
of life in new local associations, and a newer life in those which now 
exist. We cannot live wholly upon the local bodies; ‘rather we must 
originate them, we must sustain them, and they must find their greatest 
incentive, their greatest hope, their greatest vigor in the national, the 
parent body. The duty and the opportunity of the National Association 
is in this fertile field of production and reproduction. 

The associations which have failed did so because there was violated, 
unconsciously, perhaps, the first laws of success. I would like, if I could, 
to picture in your imagination, something of the magnitude and power 
of the National Association if all these local bodies were still active 
and represented in this convention, and so I repeat that, as I see it, the 
work which will produce the greatest benefit, the work to which the 
attention of this body should be most vigorously given is the strength- 
ening, the advising, the aiding, the encouraging, the assisting and even 
the directing and building up of the local associations, and making them 
such an effective power for good, such a benefit to the life agents in 
their respective localities, that every self-respecting agent within reach 
will, of himself and without solicitation, seek admission into the fold. 
We need more associations and we need to place those already in exist- 
ence upon a more permanent basis. 

The work of the life insurance agent is intensely practical. Results 
alone count. How to make the work easier, how to make it more re- 
munerative, how to reduce friction, how to inspire confidence, how to 
develop initiative and moral courage, how to make ourselves more ef- 
fective, how to make life insurance more popular and better understood 
in the community, are questions that should be worked out, and the 
local associations should be shown how to proceed along practical lines 
for such fulfillment. Then will they realize their own power and draw 
into their membership every desirable agent in their respective com- 
munities. This will all be done, and done effectively, whenever this 
national body assumes the responsibility. I say let us assume it now. 


MILITANT LIFE INSURANCE. 


On Tuesday afternoon D. P. Kingsley, vice-president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, read a paper bearing the above title, from 
which we make the following extracts: 


While it would seem that life insurance, and especially American life 
insurance, must from its very constitution preach, must organize cru- 
sades, yet we find that it does so variously. Some companies preach 
almost not at all, indeed one or two employ no preachers and take much 
satisfaction therein. Others preach only to their immediate neighbors 
and never venture into fields on which shines a different sun or in 
which a strange speech is used. Still others find no limit to the extent 
of that weakness or incompleteness in human life and society with 
which life insurance deals; it stops at no parallel of latitude or longi- 
tude. The cry for help which life insurance seeks to answer does not 
cease at State borders nor with the lines that delimit nations; it finds 
a way to express its need in every tongue and invariably asks for the 
same relief. The cry comes up from all the earth. It is a call that 
touches the heart and inflames the imagination. It offers not a golden 
reward for a short cut to India, but the immeasurable riches that belong 
to all those who have added something to the sum of human comfort. 
It comes, too, from all sorts and conditions of men; not alone from the 
sound and strong; but from millions who have their full measure of re- 
sponsibility with less than a full measure of health and strength. * * * 

Life insurance is, first of all, based on good morality, not simply 
abstract morality, or individual morality, but morality as a question of 
statesmanship, as a matter of practical administration in human affairs. 
From the moment when the soliciting agent opens his rate-book until 
the hour when the contract, made through his instrumentality, ceases 
to exist, life insurance fixes for itself the very highest standard of 
moral as well as legal responsibility. It presents itself as a haven, a 
city of refuge, a vast, half impersonal organization which professes to 
lift the individual somewhat out of the current hazards of existence, 
and offers to solve some of the pressing and cruel problems of fate. It 
is not an overstatement to say that, primarily, life insurance approaches 
the individual much as the confessional does. It asks the public to 
come, to give over into its keeping, almost without. question, not only 
hopes, and plans, and responsibilities, but money. In this civilization, 
money has come to mean almost life itself. It means the product of 
daily toil, labor with the hands or brains. In an age when there is less 
and less belief, in a definite way, in the overshadowing care of Provi- 
dence, and more and more conviction that a man must take care of him- 
self and his own, money, that the poets sneer at and that the philoso- 
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phers rail at, has come to be not only a center of power, but in the 
hands of modern co-operation almost the center of moral as well as 
material power. Then, adding an element of mystery as well as mor- 
ality, life insurance agrees to do for those who pay over their money 
into its keeping, things which no man alone can do for himself. * * * 

The men who gave American life insurance its great primary impulse, 
the men who have led in its superb later development, comprehended 
early the quality of its moral responsibility, the possibilities of its busi- 
ness ramifications, and especially the service it is calculated to render 
to men. Small wonder that all these have had the spirit of the crusader. 

Life insurance was altogether calculated to appeal powerfully to the 
genius of our people. Nowhere else in the world has all that is involved 
in this semi-religious and semi-business plan been so comprehended as 
in the United States of America; nowhere else has it so reached the 
consciences of men; nowhere else has it touched the moral instinct, the 
nerve that leads to conviction and to action as here; nowhere else has 
sprung up an army of men fuli of this militant spirit, full of that flaming 
belief in a mission, which has never been satisfied until it has crossed the 
sea; and this our business has already done and in a new world found 
within the old world, and in a new way, and for a new purpose, is doing 
the very things that were done by our forbears hundreds of years ago, 
operating under an identical impulse. * * * 

It is the fashion, I know, in these days, to decry the great extent of 
American life insurance, to point to its size and success as in some way 
a menace and a danger. As a matter of fact, life insurance has barely 
kept pace with other branches of modern business; it is not singular in 
its enormous development. 

Let me give you some instructive comparisons: 

The assets of the life companies reporting to New York State doubled 
between the close of 1896 and the close of 1904. They sprang from 
$1,228,000,000 to $2,454,000,000. Insurance in force went from $5,000,000,000 
to $10,000,000,000. 

At the close of the Spanish war, the total national bank circulation 
was $240,000,000. In seven years this has expanded 110 per cent. In the 
same time, the resources of national banks have increased from $4,000,- 
000,000 to $7,300,000,000. The resources of other banks increased from 
$4,500,000,000 to $9,000,000,000; while the cash holdings of all banks in- 
creased during that time $570,000,000. 

In the eight years from 1896 to 1904: 

Dividends by railroads went from $81,000,000 to $190,000,000. 

Earnings of national banks went from $50,000,000 to $113,000,000 an- 
nually. 

The annual transactions of the New York Clearing House increased 
from $29,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000. 

Exports of mining products doubled. 

The revenues of the United States increased over 60 per cent. 

Immigration increased over 150 per cent. 

We have lived in a world and a time of enormous opportunity and in- 
tense activity. 7 * 

Our worst enemies are: that type of life insurance man and that type 
of life insurance company which have utterly failed to be seized with 
this conviction, this ecstasy, this moral force which invariably takes 
possession of the man who properly comprehends what life insurance is, 
and generally actuates the management of a company when that man- 
agement is abreast of modern opportunity and comprehends what life 
insurance really means. 

This moral failure finds its perfect fruition in a certain style of agent 
not infrequently found in the service of reputable and useful and suc- 
cessful companies. Sometimes we can trace his shameless methods close 
to the home office, but almost no office is willing openly to admit fellow- 
ship. 

I do not mean the common plunger who takes honest policies and lies 
about them. He is bad enough. But he really does only a sentimental 
damage. He may disappoint some man to whose avarice he has appealed, 
leading him to expect an advantage over some one else. He offends in 
selling dishonestly an honest article. He makes a scandal and injures 
the business, but he really does no definite, direct wrong. I don’t mean 
that sort. 

I mean that parasite, that pirate, that man whose victim is the citizen 
already honestly insured by some hard-working agent. The uninsured 
world does not attract this style of agent; the real purpose of life insur- 
ance is beyond his comprehension. He can work only by destruction. 
Having located a man already insured, he opens his campaign. He be- 
gins generally with a letter. The letter is cunningly drafted to express 
great solicitude for the man’s welfare. If an interview is had, you know 
what follows. By lying ratios, by innuendo, by scandalous suggestion, 
he tears in pieces that man’s faith in life insurance. Out of the wreck 
he may emerge with a policy in his own company and he may not. But 
he has committed the act of Tarquin. He has debauched the business. 

Such enemies do not pass. They are not a part of the history of human 
weakness. They have written many pages in the story of human malice 
and human littleness. They correct nothing; they purify nothing; they 
create nothing. They are copperheads, sure sooner or later to be 
crushed under the heel of advancing society. 

Management without moral ecstasy, without desire to preach, with no 
fighting impulse, does not always breed and harbor this venomous type; 
sometimes it produces what may be called the ecstasy of littleness, the 
serenity of unconscious failure. * * * 

In essentials, such as tables of mortality, rates of interest, policy con- 
ditions, rates of premium, and returns to the insured, American com- 
panies are, after all, very close to each other. They differ most, it 
seems to me, in what may be called their spirituality. They may be 
classified under two heads: the militant and the non-militant. The first 
have gone afield. They have flourished mightily. * * * 

There is room for those who stay at home and those who cross the 
sea. There is room for the big company and room for the small com- 
pany; those who write much and those who write less; those who push 
and those who wait; those who defer payment of dividends and those 
who distribute dividends annually. There is need of all because all have 
a powerful, a common enemy. I do not object to that sharpening of wits 
and betterment of methods which result from honest competition; all 
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life insurance men welcome that. But, with you, I cry out against the 
company whose literature is full of slanders, whose words breathe sus- 
picion into the public ear, whose agents raid and rob and rape. 

Insurance written by any company represented here is a distinct gain 
for society. The man who deliberately and wantonly disturbs that busi- 
ness is an enemy of society and a disgrace to us. 

So the great life insurance company is the company that insures lives. 
If a company clinging fast to sound doctrine in its finances adds in a 
single year to the world of the insured 150,000 people, it has done a 
tremendous thing, it has done the real thing. I care not so much whether 
the manipulator of ratios figures a few cents more or less for or against 
it ultimately. It has already passed a higher test. It has passed the 
highest test. It has sympathetically heard and splendidly answered the 
cry of humanity. 

This is militant life insurance. This is the institution that is under 
fire. These are the achievements, too, that some who profess the faith 
most bitterly attack, most maliciously misrepresent. * * * 

To stand up in opposition to the spirit, and, generally speaking, to 
the plans of militant American life insurance, has been, and will re- 
main a fruitless task. It is easy to harass it; it is easy to discredit it 
abroad; it is easy to add to its difficulties. It was easy to incite the 
Filipinos to shoot our own troops; it is always easy to give succor to 
the enemy in time of war. These things are easy because the men who 
do them as a rule take norisks. They sit at home snug and comfortable. 
They fritter away opportunity as the old Equitable has frittered away 
acentury. Militant life insurance will commit grave errors, too; it will 
occasionally develop dishonest men; there will be bad management; 
there will be dishonest management; there will be days of shame and 
sorrow; but the militant quality of American life insurance is its very 
soul. It will survive all these mistakes; it will outlast dishonest men; 
it will expand, if life is to expand; it will grow more useful, and more 
powerful, as men grow more intelligent; it will finally teach the world, 
as I believe, that men can be as safely trusted to administer a public 
benefaction as they can be to administer a public debt; it will show the 
world that a life insurance premium is a better thing than a tax; that a 
hard-earned dollar is better used when it goes into a great fund for the 
benefit of the next generation, than it is when taken from a man to pay 
the interest on money spent in war. 

Militant life insurance is militant America. It already had the world- 
view of the future in 1898 when the nation awoke to a fuller realization of 
her manifest destiny. It belongs to the forces that dream and plan and 
work. It is one of the empire builders of the world. It must and does 
suffer the criticism that always falls upon men and plans of that sort; it 
will also have its vindications and its triumphs. 

Standing out in advance, on the high points and in the strong light, it 
must expect to be assailed. It will be feared and hated and misunder- 
stood. All this only emphasizes its responsibility. It must be able to 
stand in the light. It must be absolutely open and clean in its methods. 
It must show that great interests can be handled in the daylight. It 
must meet the striker and the blackmailer with a flood of sunlight. If 
it slips, as it will occasionally, it must expect no mercy; it will get 
none. 

But the issue is not doubtful. The great western republic was in the 
souls of the men who faced the stormy Atlantic and dared the terrors of 
a savage continent. No one could forecast its form or name or hour; 
but its coming was as certain as destiny. 

So the republic of man slumbers in that fighting plan of co-operation 
which American .life insurance, as a whole, typifies. No one may fore- 
cast its form or name or hour, but it will come because it is written in 
the stars. 


THE LIFE COMPANY FROM THE EXAMINER’S VIEWPOINT. 


Delivered before the convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters at Hartford, Conn., September 20, 1905, by S. Herbert 


Wolfe. 

Of late years the business of life insurance has received a great deal 
of advertisement which, if gratuitous, is not exactly in the form which 
would be selected by those having the best interests of the institution at 
heart. Those ever youthful and versatile writers, ‘‘Pro Bono Publico” 
and “Veritas,’’ have been deluging the papers of their towns and vil- 
lages with lengthy screeds attempting to prove the rascality of insur- 
ance managers in general, but succeeding only in demonstrating how 
colossal was the writer’s ignorance of the subject. : 

Since the editorial writers of all the ‘‘yellow’’ journals have told with 
great glee of the various doings of the so-called insurance magnates, as 
though they were rolling around their tongues the most recent sweet 
morsel of society scandal, I feel that I may be permitted, without further 
apology, to tell a few truths about the institution with which we are 
associated. ; 

I was going to ask the privilege of offering a few statements in de- 
fense, but upon second thought I became convinced that life insurance 
needs no defense or defender; for-it is firmly established not only upon 
scientific grounds, but also upon an equally enduring and ethical basis, 
and is inevitably connected with the prosperity and history of this and 
other civilized nations. les ‘ 

The very nature of this business requires upon the part of its follow- 
ers a thorough appreciation of the trust resting in their hands. To you 
(and probably this is true in a greater degree than it would be to al- 
most any other group of men) it is unnecessary to dilate upon these 
features. But I feel that the recent public utterances and writings in 
the public prints derogatory to the business are blessings in disguise. 
The atmosphere needed a thorough clearing, which could be obtained in 
no other way. Mere size and richness had assumed proportions which it 
became necessary to reduce, and the most effective way was that which 
has been followed. I realized that this may have seemed unduly harsh 
and unnecessary to many of you; but after the smoke has cleared away 
you will be in the position of the patient who begins to appreciate the 
good effects resulting from a major operation which at the time seemed 
most severe in the manner in which it was carried out. . 

I have always felt that the agents of an insurance corporation are the 
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most important of the elements entering into its composition, for they 
are the soldiers in the great army which is sent out by the corporations 
to interview, instruct and solicit the general public. * * * It is the 
agent who will have to live in the locality where his satisfied or dis- 
satisfied policyholders are, no matter how many miles away from the 
home offices of the company, and bear the burden of their complaints, be 
they well-founded or only imaginary. I cannot imagine any one who has 
a greater interest in seeing that the methods of his corporation are 
conservative and based upon proper scientific lines. * * * 

An insurance corporation is a creature of the State which grants it a 
charter. Unfortunately, the business is so complex and the fundamentals 
are so little understood by the average citizen, that the State recognizes 
its duty and provides a method of supervision over the affairs and opera- 
tions of corporations of this class. If the representative of a banking 
institution came to a business man and solicited the opening of an ac- 
count, promising to pay six per cent interest upon the unexpended daily 
balances, his offer would be spurned by ninety-nine out of one hundred 
men, because they would realize that an institution making such offers 
was not one to be trusted and not entitled to be the custodian of funds. 
If the same man were approached by the representative of an insurance 
company whose premiums were inadequate and based upon erroneous 
assumptions, the cheapness of the offer would be attractive in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, and not until some disaster had overtaken 
the corporation would any complaint be heard. Unfortunately, in the 
case just cited, the denunciations would be aimed not at the particular 
corporation, but at insurance companies in general. * * * 

That supervision on the part of the State is proper in the case of 
corporations, and the necessity for such supervision over forms of busi- 
ness other than those of corporations, has been admitted. We see the 
State extend its paternal care for its citizens in the case of the physician, 
the dentist and the lawyer. It will not even permit the veterinarian to 
practice his art upon the dumb creatures under our control without 
passing upon his qualifications. Nay, even the barber and the chiropodist 
must bow to the “powers that be’’ before they may practice their arts. 
How much more necessary, then, is supervision in the case of life in- 
surance, in which, when the time of realization comes, one of the parties 
to the contract has passed away, and that which during the policyholder’s 
lifetime was a more or less shadowy and vague unreality, assumes its 
prime importance when he is no longer present to explain what his in- 
tentions were and to confirm the representations made by him. * * * 

What are the essentials which appeal to the State examiner when he 
enters a corporation’s office? I think I am correct in giving first place to 
the personal equation. Without a satisfactory personnel no corporation 
can be successful, and in many cases the only thing which has saved a 
poor one has been the inflexible honesty of the men at the head of it. 

Do not misunderstand me, for I do not mean that every company 
should have on its board men known as Napoleons of finance or who are 
noted for their mere wealth. I should think that a corporation would 
prefer sturdy business men whose reputation is beyond reproach and 
whose judgment has been tried in the fire of actual experience. The 
officers, of course, should be men combining not only a keen sense of 
personal honor, with pride in and loyalty to their institution, but also 
men whose training in the profession renders them efficient in their 
various fields. 

Next to the make-up of the office staff, the most important thing is, of 
course, the investments. The men I have just described will, I have 
no doubt, under all circumstances, apply but one test when investing 
funds, and that standard is the protection and interests of the policy- 
holders. Men who use the funds of a life insurance company for their 
personal gain or aggrandizement have no place in the directorate of an 
insurance company; and the many evils which arise from such a company 
attempting to control banks, trust companies or other subsidiary insti- 
tutions are too well understood and have of late been too prominently 
exploited to require proof. 

The most remunerative form of investment is that of bonds and mort- 
gages on real estate. It goes without saying that the sole test which 
should be applied in this case is the stable security which is offered by 
the investment itself. No influence of any director or officer should be 
permitted to affect a finance committee in the acceptance or refusal of 
any mortgage offered to it. There are certain classes of property which, 
while having a present value, are, nevertheless, but poor subjects for 
mortgage, judged from the standpoint of an insurance company. No 
company should be placed in the position where, if compelled to foreclose, 
it could not find a ready purchaser or renter for the property. Hotels 
and theaters are examples. I venture to assert that if records of com- 
panies were examined, it would be found that by far the greatest per- 
centage of foreclosures was upon securities of this class. Human judg- 
ment is not infallible, and no matter what care may be exercised in the 
making of loans, I think it is impossible to prevent a certain number of 
foreclosures. * * * 

Some corporations have shown a preference for loans on collateral. 
And here, again, we are confronted with the old difficulty that the in- 
fluence of a director or an officer is so apt to be a dominant factor. It 
was never intended that an insurance company should exercise banking 
functions; and it is a more or less disturbing truth that most of the col- 
lateral offered for loans is of a kind which is affected by the rise and 
fall of the stock market. I do not include in this category the loans 
made to policyholders upon the security of their contracts, for in my 
opinion there is no investment which is so productive of good results as 
this one. * * * 

There are numerous ways of investing a corporation’s money, but 
primarily all of the collections from policyholders are placed in banks or 
trust companies. And it is here that the greatest evil is experienced. 
The good old times when a bank was merely regarded as an institution 
which attended to a corporation’s collections and disbursements, have un- 
fortunately passed away, and in their place has come a feeling that no 
insurance institution is complete without a financial annex of some kind. 
This annex serves the purpose not only of attending to the legitimate 
banking duties, but furnishes a means of circumventing the laws and 
standards established by the State. With a full realization of the pre- 
carious character of agents’ balances, supervising officers (granted the 
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authority to take such action by the statutes of their States) have ruled 
that assets of this character are inadmissible. The ignorant and inno- 
cent have assumed that the insurance companies have accepted these 
dicta with resignation, but the recent disclosures have shown that it is 
no uncommon thing for an agent to secure his advances from the con- 
venient bank or trust company, and this loan has been guaranteed by the 
insurance corporation. The guarantee may take many forms, but the 
fact remains that huge deposits of policyholders’ moneys must be main- 
tained in the banking institution in order that such accommodation 
should be granted. It goes without saying that a transaction of this 
kind is indefensible when judged by every standard of good business and 
simple morality. * * * 

We frequently hear it asserted that no criticism ought to attach to 
certain individuals because their acts have not resulted in a loss to their 
corporation. This fallacy is one that, owing to its simplicity, is hardest 
to meet. A thing is either right or wrong, irrespective of its ultimate 
results. And the excuse which is given by so many unsuccessful specu- 
lators, who take the funds of institutions toward which they exercise a 
fiduciary capacity, is just as logical as the reason just assigned. 

These may be unpalatable truths for some of us, but I believe they 
will, nevertheless, stand the test of time. The standards which I have 
given may seem hard of realization, but the officer who purchases bonds 
or stocks, who permits any motive to actuate him other than the ulti- 
mate safety of the funds, is recreant to the trust which has been imposed 
upon him. It may be difficult to obtain securities yielding a high rate af 
interest and combining the elements of safety with those of desirability. 
If such be the case, the remedy is not to invest in securities of a ques- 
tionable nature, but, rather, to seek those yielding a lower rate, and the 
managers of companies need not be afraid but that their actions will 
meet with the approval of the policyholders. In fact, I know of no more 
patient, individual than this policyholder. He entrusts his savings to an 
institution concerning which, in many cases, he knows nothing at all. 
He entrusts the investing of these surplus funds to people with whom 
he has no personal or official acquaintance; and when he is invited to 
attend corporate meetings and exercise his proud privilege of the 
suffrage, he shows his indifference by his failure to attend. I cannot at 
this moment recall a single instance where any officer or group of officers 
has been deposed as long as he or they remembered the cardinal prin- 
ciples of official virtue and honesty. It is only when offenses against 
corporate decency have been flagrant that the long-suffering policy- 
holder has risen in all his might and glory and effaced from the earth 
the offending officer; and I am happy to bear testimony to the fact that 
in reforms of this kind the agency corps has never been backward in de- 
ciding upon which side it should be arrayed. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the life insurance company from the 
public’s standpoint is not the same as from the examiner’s viewpoint. 
An intelligent business man of my acquaintance illustrated his opinion 
of the manner in which companies treated their policyholders as far as 
the profits of their institutions went. He told of a boy leaning against a 
fence and sobbing as though his heart would break, but in a very quiet 
way. A stranger approached him, and upon learning that the cause of 
the lad’s grief was the theft of one of his two oranges by a street loafer, 
asked: ‘‘And is that the loudest you can cry?’’ Upon receiving an 
affirmative answer, he promptly took the other orange and made off 
with it. 

As I have already said, I feel that this does the business of life insur- 
ance a huge injustice, but I cite it as an evidence of the feeling which 
exists among some men to-day. The time is coming when the cry of the 
policyholder for his rights will not be as quiet and soft as it has been 
in the past. And you, gentlemen of the agency corps, can obviate the 
necessity for any lamentations upon the policyholders’ part if you 
will only use your great power to secure a reform of the evils which 
exist among some corporations to-day. From my personal knowledge of 
many of your members, and from a study of the aims of your organiza- 
tion, I feel that it will require merely a realization of these truths to 
have you unfurl your banner in such a cause. And when that time 
comes the life insurance company from the examiner’s viewpoint, will 
be the same corporation as from the agent’s viewpoint and the policy- 
holder’s viewpoint. 


LIFE INSURANCE ETHICS. 


A paper on the above topic by James V. Barry, Commissioner of In- 
surance for Michigan, was read on Wednesday afternoon. It is in part 
as follows: 

Life insurance, like everything else, is the product of evolution. The 
business as it exists to-day is the result of a constant succession of 
shifts and changes. It is a structure whose stability and permanency 
has been created and assured by some of the best minds of the nine- 
teenth century. 

When we contemplate the achievements of the men who have made 
life insurance what it is to-day as compared with the popular estimate 
of it even within the memory of most of us here this afternoon, we 
marvel at its development. So wonderful has this development been 
that that one might be pardoned for saying that it savors more of revolu- 
tion than of evolution. * * * 

In this age of splendid financial achievements, no institution stands 
out with a clearer record or rests upon a more substantial foundation 
than the institution of life insurance. With billions of investments, in- 
comprehensible to the average mind, given wide publicity, there are 
comparatively few securities held by the legitimate companies to-day to 
which, in my opinion, the taint of speculation can be attached. 

There is no financial institution to-day, in my humble judgment, in 
which the interests of its patrons are better safeguarded than the life 
insurance business of this country inits entirety. * * * 

Thirty years ago life insurance passed through a fierce struggle for 
existence. Fourteen of the forty companies engaged in this struggle 
utterly failed, entailing upon their policyholders a loss of more than 
thirty-five millions of dollars. During the same period the solvent com- 
panies suffered a tremendous loss in business and prestige. The aggre- 
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gate of business in force fell off more than five hundred millions of dol- 
lars. It was the struggle of the infant for its life. 

Now that infant has reached man’s estate, having gathered vigor 
through the years until it stands forth a giant in strength and power. 
How this strength and power shall be used is a most vital question to 
all concerned, from the humblest policyholder to the highest salaried 
official, to every conscientions insurance supervisor and, most of all, to 
you whose business life has been devoted to the creation of this strength 
and power and whose future is dependent upon its proper use and ex- 
ercise. * * 

I have sieied maintained, and still firmly believe, that life insurance 
is one of the greatest forces for good this country has ever known. 
There is no feature of our modern civilization that is so sanctified by 
the graces of love and hope as that institution which has for its object 
the preservation of the home when age or death has destroyed its natural 
support. I sincerely believe that the affairs of a large majority of the 
companies are conducted with honesty, fidelity and integrity, and that 
in the hearts of most of the officers ‘‘a good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.” * * 

Such a splendid apeeeiauinas as this, whose influence reaches from one 
end of the country to the other and whose power can be made to be felt 
from ocean to ocean, must be the mainstay of those who would prevent 
the present agitation from resulting in ill-considered legislation which 
will harass and obstruct the business. A thorough organization in every 
State, free from jealousies and earnest in its endeavors to accomplish 
naught but good for the institution of life insurance as a whole, will have 
a most potent influence on the legislation of the future. Judicious, well- 
considered legislation should be welcomed by and have the unqualified 
support of this organization and all that it represents. Any measure 
which will insure a stricter accounting of the trust funds to the policy- 
holders, which will keep the investment of these funds within proper 
limits, or which will fix a more direct responsibility for the betrayal of 
the sacred trust assumed by company officials, should have not only 
your endorsement but your enthusiastic support. * * * 


Wherever supervision has thus far failed to fulfill its mission, it has, 
either through inefficiency or dishonesty, neglected to ferret out what- 
ever evils, however small or great, existed in the management of com- 
panies and hold them up to that public condemnation which surely 
leads to their correction. I do not mean by this that an outcry should 
be made whenever some error of judgment has resulted in undesirable 
practices. The great object to be attained is the correction of the evil, 
and if this can be accomplished without harm te the company or im- 
pairment of public confidence, neither duty to the public demands nor 
personal ambition justifies a resort to harsher measures. 

No business is more dependent upon public confidence for its success 
than life insurance. We must have unbounded confidence in that in- 
stitution to which we entrust the future happiness and welfare of those 
we hold most dear. An insurance company which undertakes to fulfill 
a solemn contract in the future when he with whom it was made can 
no longer guard the interests of his loved ones, must be above suspi- 
cion. That company whose every act and deed is done in the broad light 
of day, whose financial transactions are an open book to everyone in- 
terested, whose officers not only welcome but invite the closest scrutiny, 
and the utmost publicity of all its affairs, and whose policy contracts 
are simple, clear, just and devoid of deception, must of necessity inspire 
that public confidence which, when nurtured and guided by an intelligent 
and enthusiastic field force, make for prosperity and permanency. * * * 

It is a generally conceded fact that politics plays altogether too im- 
portant a part in the conduct of the affairs of insurance departments 
under the present system. In too many cases this is the influence that 
dictates the appointment of the supervising official, regardless of his 
fitness for the position he is to occupy. Even when by this system a 
conscientious person, though lacking in the requisite knowledge and ex- 
perience, still desirous of doing his full duty intelligently and well, is 
selected, he is too often handicapped by incompetents whom political 
exigencies thrust upon him. Equally unfortunate is that State whose 
selection falls upon one who himself has a political axe to grind and 
who uses his office for the advancement of his personal political ambi- 
tions. But more reprehensible than either of these is that department 
which permits itself to assume the role of guardian and advocate rather 
than that of critic and judge with reference to the companies of its own 
State and regards as an affront any examination made by the depart- 
ment of another State. I have always been a firm believer in the prin- 
ciple of comity between the insurance departments of the various States 
of the Union. I do not believe in indiscriminate examinations made 
without rhyme or reason, but that supervising official fails in the per- 
formance of his duty who neglects to make an examination wherever 
and whenever his honest judgment dictates it should be made. 

The question of national supervision, which is now being so exten- 
sively discussed and advocated, is a most serious one. Politics has been 
known to creep into national affairs and campaign contributions to dic- 
tate the appointment of cabinet officers and ambassadors in years gone 
by. To be of value, national supervision must confer upon him who is 
to exercise it almost unlimited responsibility and autocratic power. To 
make this responsibility and power subject to party exigencies or the 
needs of the campaign fund would, in my humble judgment, be the 
greatest calamity that could possibly befall the life insurance business. 
If national supervision is to double the burden which the business is 
now called upon to bear, then it were better to leave it unaccomplished. 
If, however, it is possible to create and maintain a national department 
free from political or other improper influences, able in its judgment, 
conscientious in its decisions and fearless in their execution, it would 
be ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished.”’ 

Gentlemen, the future of this magnificent business rests to a very 
large extent with you who represent it in the field and thus stand be- 
tween the companies and the public. No company dare defy an en- 
lightened and righteous public sentiment. If you are honest in your 
dealings with the public, if your duty to your fellow men is done with 
a clear conscience, if you go about your daily work in an honest, straight- 
forward, high-minded manner, your influence upon public sentiment can- 
not be measured by dollars and cents, for it will so strengthen the posi- 
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tion of life insurance that it will be unassailable from without and in- 
destructible from within. 

If you teach, and the public demands that every element which ap- 
peals to the gambling instinct of our natures be eliminated from the life 
insurance contract, the business will be placed upon a higher plane and 
a still more enduring basis. When every vestige of gambling is elim- 
inated from the life insurance contract, then the last incentive to specu- 
lation or extravagance in the handling of life insurance funds will have 
been removed. 

While, on the one hand, you should demand of the companies that life 
insurance be kept close to its ideals, you should, on the other hand, 
uproot any sprouting seeds of discontent that may have been sown 
either by the agitator or the speculator. The life of the business de- 
mands the preservation and success of every company that is conducted 
honestly, and it is your duty to thwart every attempt to bring discredit 
upon any such company whether it is the one with which your immediate 
fortunes lie or not. An unjust attack upon any reputable company is 
an attack upon the entire system of life insurance, and as faithful sol- 
diers in the grand army in which you are enrolled, it is your duty to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with your comrades and defend the standards 
of the other battalions as faithfully and as valiantly as you do that of 
your own. Only in this manner can public confidence be restored and 
retained and the common enemy be routed. 


THE VALUE OF CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS IN REACHING AND 
TRAINING NEW LIFE INSURANCE MATERIAL. 
A feature of the Wednesday afternoon session was the paper on the 
above topic by Elmer Dwiggins, general agency manager of the Central 
Life of Des Moines. Extracts are given herewith: 


Like the output of gold and precious stones, the annual discovery of 
new, successful life insurance agents is restricted. They must be con- 
stantly sought and diligently dug for in out-of-the-way places, and 
when found, must be polished or refined by expensive processes. The 
difficulty of finding them and the expense of their development guarantee 
their permanent high value. 

The student of business life in different parts of the world must be 
struck above all things in the United States with the very widespread 
development and general success of the life insurance idea. In other 
countries life insurance is purchased only by those who have especial 
need for it on account of being in debt or largely extended in business, 
or having an unfavorable family history, or being unusually well able 
to pay for it. In our own country life insurance is acknowledged with- 
out argument and, as a matter of course, as a general necessity by every 
young business man. His duty to his family, next after a roof over their 
heads, is protection against loss of income. Every year insurance is 
being bought more and more freely, too, by the laboring man and by the 
farmer. With all the hasty newspaper criticism we hear of it to-day, 
it is nevertheless the one institution of which, as a nation, we are the 
most proud, and with which as individuals, we are best satisfied. As a 
people we are divided in politics, apathetic and segregated in religion, 
but practically unanimous for some form of life insurance protec- 
tien. © * 

While I freely admit that the methods of selling and soliciting life 
insurance have vastly improved and are constantly improving, still I ask 
you if any short method has been discovered of distributing it to pur- 
chasers without employing personal solicitation. Every successful agent 
must be a combined stamp mill and a twine binder and an automatic 
“signer on the dotted line.’’ But where is the machine that will take 
the place of a hundred or a thousand agents and automatically induce 
the wily business men by city blocks or by regiments, to put down their 
signatures? Are there any life insurance short cuts? Is it possible 
to administer its benefits in capsules or in tablets ‘‘that work while you 
sleep’’ and supply these to the four corners of the country through the 
mail order and department houses? 

I think you will agree with me that the old methods have not been 
greatly improved in the last fifty years; that it is still necessary to find 
your customer in an attentive state of mind, to talk to him alone ina 
quiet place, to suggest with deft but precise touches the benefits to 
himself and his family, and then gently to indicate the dotted line, put 
the pen confidently in his hand and give him minute instructions as to 
just how his name should be signed. Whenever this can be done by 
machinery or by the most gifted agent to half a dozen prospects at once, 
or done at all by the average inexperienced, untactful person, then we 
shall see life insurance doubling in a single year. But until such a time 
arrives, all rapid increases in the business must be hampered by the 
small available supply of material for making successful solicitors. 

Several years ago it became apparent to the managers of many life 
insurance companies that some systematic method of reaching and edu- 
cating new life insurance material ought to be undertaken. Within the 
past four years several notable methods of attracting and educating the 
life insurance agent have been tried—all with such a degree of success 
that it is worth our while to consider them in detail. 

The first successful application of correspondence lessons to life insur- 
ance was accomplished by the American School of Insurance, an institu- 
tion organized independent of any company, which has been patronized 
individually by ambitious life insurance agents employed in many differ- 
ent companies. It is now patronized in a more or less wholesale fashion 
by several of the newer companies, who urge all their agents to take 
the course, often at the company’s expense. Many agents who have 
taken these lessons testify warmly to their benefits. The material con- 
tained in the lessons has been gathered from widely different sources, 
largely from the personal experience of successful canvassers. * * 

The credit for the first systematic educational work undertaken ota 
a company belongs to the agency vice-president of the Equitable of New 
York, Gage E. Tarbell. In July, 1902, before the founding of the Ameri- 
can School, he instituted the Equitable Summer School of Life Assurance 
for College Graduates, under the auspices of his company at the home 
offices in New York city. Three sessions of this school have been held 
in the summers of 1902, 1903 and 1904, and college graduates from all 
parts of the United States have attended them. * * 
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The Mutual Life of New York adopted the plan of sending insurance 
lecturers to various colleges and universities to address the students of 
all classes on the question of life insurance and the agency business as 
a career. These lectures have awakened interest in the subject at small 
expense to the company and have resulted in writing considerable busi- 
ness by securing the names of those interested and afterwards enlisting 
many graduates in life insurance work. As a method, however, it is 
indirect and merely suggestive, depending largely upon the personal 
magnetism of the lecturer for its success. It cannot be defended as a 
complete and systematic plan for attracting and educating agents. 

A number of universities have prepared special courses in life insur- 
ance, and in some cases have even endowed special chairs for this in- 
struction. The Universities of Wisconsin and Michigan, at Madison and 
Ann Arbor, have done some notable work in this line. * * * 

The superintendent of agents at the home office or the general agent 
in his individual field, each desires to secure as complete and thorough 
an organization as possible throughout the territory covered. They are 
not satisfied with having agents only in the large cities. They desire a 
fine-toothed organization which will comb through all the towns and 
hamlets, and thus reach every individual artisan or farmer. The prob- 
lem, therefore, is to offer a course of instruction susceptible of reaching 
every candidate, wherever he happens to be, without any expense what- 
ever to him and with very small expense to the company. Plans of this 
sort proceed upon these two conclusions: 

First. Any syStem which operates outside the company and indepen- 
dent of it cannot do the work effectively enough or cheaply enough. Its 
cost to the candidate will defeat its acceptance by those only feebly in- 
terested. 

Second. Any plan which contemplates the transportation of the can- 
didate is too expensive and excludes many candidates who would like to 
take up life insurance as a side line, but cannot afford to leave their 
other employment, at least in the beginning. * 

In the spring of 1904 I was manager for the bined Life Assurance 
Society in a large part of the State of Iowa. My agency was growing 
and successful. Yet I desired to enlist a large number of local agents in 
the small towns throughout my territory. For several months I talked 
with my cashier of the advisability of adapting the correspondence idea 
of instruction to the life insurance work. The considerations mentioned 
above were carefully weighed, and the more we studied the idea, the more 
it seemed to be a practical one. The principal objection to it was my 
lack of time for the preparation of the lessons and carrying on the cor- 
respondence work. 

Finally, however, in May, 1904, I decided to undertake the work, and 
announced through notable advertisements in the newspapers throughout 
my field that I had originated the Equitable Correspondence School of 
Life Assurance, which would offer a course of twelve lessons in the rudi- 
ments of life insurance and the best methods of selling it, absolutely free 
co all those within my field who were interested in taking up this work. 
My announcements contained a coupon at the corner of the advertisement 
to be filled in by those who desired the course free. It was only neces- 
sary to state the age and present occupation in the coupon, and upon 
receipt of this I mailed the first lesson, accompanied by one booklet 
issued by the company and three test questions, which were possible of 
being answered only after having read both the lesson and the pamphlet. 
Upon receipt of these questions correctly answered, my stenographer 
would mail the second lesson, and so on; lessons were supplied con- 
tinuously as fast as correct answers had been received. * * * 

After these lessons had been prepared and the course widely announced, 
I realized the following benefits from the enterprise: 

First. I created a widespread feeling throughout the State of Iowa 
that my agency was an up-to-date, successful body, and that that it was 
both creditable and profitable to belong to it. 

Second. That anyone who thought of entering the life insurance field 
could get an easier and quicker start in my agency, with better chances 
of success than in the agencies of any other company. 

Third. The agents who did enlist with me were given as rapidly as 
possible in these lessons a brief history of our company, the superior 
advantages of its policy contracts, the best experience as to the most 
successful methods of soliciting, and a thorough understanding of the 
exact privileges and benefits of the policies offered. * 

It may be of interest to you to know the general plan followed in the 
preparation of these lessons and their titles. Each lesson was designed 
to be accompanied by one piece of the literature already prepared by 
my company. The lesson was sent accompanied by this booklet, and the 
questions were so designed that it was necessary to read both the lesson 
and the booklet in order to give the answers. Thus I carried my agents 
systematieally through my own lessons and through the principal litera- 
ture issued by my company. Each paragraph of the lesson carried a 
side head, epitomizing the thought of the paragraph and making the sub- 
ject matter a little more interesting and a little easier to read. The 
lessons were all copyrighted, and I never allowed other companies or 
other agents to copy them, but furnished the original lessons to any 
part of the United States to such as were willing to pay the postage for 
them. 

The subjects of the eight lessons were as follows: 

First Lesson. Mutuality the Secret of American Supremacy in Life In- 
surance; with a brief history of the rise of the great American com- 
panies. 

Second Lesson. How to Interest a Prospective Client in Life Assur- 
ance; teaching directness of method, confidence in the goods sold and 
novelty in the manner of presentation. 

Third Lesson. Privileges Before Maturity Under Guaranteed Cash 
Value Policies. This was accompanied by a specimen policy with ex- 
planations and test questions on loans, cash surrenders and extended 
insurance. 

Fourth Lesson. The Essential Differences Between Endowment, Lim- 
ited Payment and Ordinary Life Policies; stating the principle that large 
protection means a relatively small cash return, and, conversely, the 
largest cash return arises from policies giving low protection. 

Fifth Lesson. Life Assurance as An Investment; with special consid- 
eration of the endowment bond. 
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Sixth Lesson. Five Per Cent Gold Bonds; being a comparison with 
British consols and American Government bonds. 

Seventh Lesson. How to Manage a Life Insurance Interview, enunciat- 
ing the following general rule: ‘So manage the conversation that you 
never let your client say no, and never wait for him to say yes.” 

Eighth Lesson. An Interview on Continuous Instalment Policies; be- 
ing a dialogue between an up-to-date agent and an eminent lawyer, who 
thought he already had sufficient life insurance. 

The further lessons planned were to have treated superficially and 
popularly of reserves, surplus, dividends and economy, and system in 
the use of the agent’s time. * * 

The value of such a course as an educator on the special policies and 
practices of the company is easy to see. The lessons can make a strong 
plea for annual or deferred dividends, return premium or investment 
contracts, as the company may desire. They can explain and emphasize 
those policies which the home office most wishes to push, and they fur- 
nish an especially convenient manner of introducing and starting any 
new policy the company may be just putting out. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that this plan reaches the new people 
wherever they may be; it stimulates their interest in this business; 
furnishes them a working idea of the company’s policies in a practical 
manner; and directs a large majority of the newly budding agency 
material into the hands of the company which offers such facilities. I 
confidently affirm that the company which first opens up this plan as a 
home office institution, announces it widely and develops it in a prac- 
tical manner, will secure widespread prestige and an enormous benefit 
in every part of the country. It will assist its general agents by fur- 
nishing them with fresh men. Such a company will be offering some- 
thing more valuable than bonuses, prizes or extra commissions.. It will 
have something with which to offset the extremely large commission 
offers which are frequently made by unwise managements. Finally, it 
will open its arms in an easy and natural method to all new material 
with a welcome to engage in its work. 





Brooklyn Fire Premiums. 
Tue following are the returns for the fire patrol district of Brooklyn for 
the first six months of 1905, as reported to the Fire Insurance Salvage 
Corps of Brooklyn. Only companies reporting premium receipts of $2500 
or over are mentioned. The figures for the corresponding period of 1904 
are given for comparison: 





New York City CoMPANIES. | 5 a. ¢ ; a, 
| Union. > ara § 23 8,78 
1905. 1904. “Sec . - 22621 23,716 
Assurance Co. of Amer.. ys yh . men 
British-American . 5, 678 i) AGreNncy CoMPANIES. 
City of New York.. eee MPANIE 
Colonial. 7,837 7,785 | Aitna. 30,383 34,774 
Commercial Union... . . 2,550 3,097 | Agricultural..... 9,633 12,700 
Commonwealth... ... 7,100 8,054 | Albany.. 8,256 8,392 
Continental... .. 49,491 60,431 | Alliance, Philade phi. See 
Eagle... ayy ee (cree Atlanta-Birmingham.. ho ee 
Empire City... . 4,453 4,446 | American Central.. 11,614 7,910 
German Alliance. 6,910 4.941 | American, Newark.. 8,742 7,455 
German-American. 72,776 73,701 | American, Philade ‘Iphia * 10,850 11,027 
Germania : 35,317 35,194 | Ben Franklin...... 5 eer 
Globe and Rutgers... . 39,672 41,437 | Boston. iene : 12,821 11,290 
Hanover...... : 37,690 38,091 | Camden... 12,623 5,118 
Home.... . 88,740 78,012 | Citizens..... ; 11.463 11,700 
Nassau... 11,273 12,226 | Commerce.... 2,850 3,065 
New — Fire .. 8,356 7,345 | Connecticut... 16,892 16,815 
Niagara..... 39,410 38,167 | Concordia... . 7,063 7.660 
North British & Merc 12,514 7,793 | Delaware.. 4,310 4,446 
Northern. : 15,363 13,088 Eastern Fi ire SUBS knees 
North German... 8,840 10,748 | Equitable F.and M. 9,792 8,535 
North River.... 22,580 21,051 | Farmers, York 3,473 3,636 
Pelican.. 5,115 5,638 Firemens, Newark... 19,718 20,905 
Pacific . 10,731 7,252 | Firemans Fund. 14,954 14,702 
Phenix, Brox lyn. 76,123 71,166 | Fire Association . 10,089 21,947 
Queen... .. P 19,152 18,677 | Fire Ins. Co.,Co.ofPhila. 3,567 4,096 
Stuyvesant... .. 12,333 8,498 | Franklin, Philadelphia. : 8,357 7,166 
United States Fire. 9,008 12,117 | Georgia Home.. 3,068 1,393 
Westchester... 22,512 23,485 German, Freeport. 16,180 14,544 
Williamsburgh City. 27,276 28,268 German. yo ee 5,725 5,670 
German, Pittsburg... . . 2,974 3,419 
Lioyps. German National.. . 3,728 446 
Glens Falls... . 8,856 4,966 
American Lloyds 3,867 3,979 | Hartford Fire. 55,578 56,795 
Individual Und’rs.... 11,628 11,908 | Ins. Co. of N. America. . 17,465 22,440 
National Und’rs. .. 2,538 2,869 | Ins. Co., State of Pa.... 4,405 3,336 
N.Y. Recip. Und’rs. 14,238 10,767 | Mechanics. . ; 3,521 3,816 
N. Amer. Inter-Insurers 9,472 8,303 | Mercantile F.and M. 4,848 3,838 
Mechanics & Traders. . 7,05: 6,241 
FOREIGN COMPANIES. National, Hartford... . . 25,313 24,762 
_| National Union........ 11,613 5,304 
Aachen and Munich.. 6,866 8,366 | New Hampshire . ; 16,026 17,140 
Alliance..... 7,778 6,712 | Northwestern National. 8,927 9,496 
at 11,048 8,624 | Orient. ae 10,365 9,336 
Caledonian .. 17,839 19,344 | Pennsylvania. 34,566 34,605 
British America... . : 10,142 ba aod Ponnayivas ence, W ‘ash’ gton 11,162 12,029 
Commercial Union. . 29,872 Phoenix, Hartford.. 18,554 19,334 
Law, Union and Crown. 6,729 Reliance. aay 6,384 6,612 
Hamburg-Bremen..... 27,364 St. Paul F.and M...... 15,382 14,357 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe... 81,811 Security, Be altimore... .. 7,802 1,69% 
London.. 4 13,307 Security, New Haven... 5,412 5,484 
London & Lancashire. . 21,681 Springheld F.and M... 27,839 26,560 
Netherlands... .. . 4,716 Spring Garden........ 10,521 13,098 
N. British and Merc.. 46,768 OPM foe oy scree calc 12,120 4,522 
Northern..... 23,326 ea gla wigan 12,422 9,320 
Norwich Un nion. 19,820 Union, Phila. . srnee 3,195 3,229 
Palatine.. 8,630 United Firemens..... . 4,448 4,319 
Pheenix. . bles wes 25,235 Virginia F.and M.. 3,444 4,727 
Royal..... ou 52,951 ; 
Royal E xchange.. 40,495 Local companies....... $763,098 $731,837 
Prussian National ; 6,677 Foreign companies... .. 555,089 598, 962 
— Union & Nat’l.. 16,892 Agency companies. . . 630,135 610, 831 
Sun.. ae ate 30,392 
Svea.. eee 5,475 Totals............ $1,948,322 $1,941,630 
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The Equitable Convention—Manhattan Beach, September 
11, 12, 13. 
THE gathering of the managers and agents of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society from the Eastern, Middle, Western and Southern States, 
numbering about eight hundred in all of active producers, was quite a 
notable life insurance event from several points of view. 

Offers to agents were sent out during the latter part of December, 
1904, to cover the months of January, February and March, 1905, and to 
each agent was allotted as a condition precedent to attending the con- 
vention an amount of business averaging about thirty-five per cent in 
excess of their records for the same months of 1904. In other words, 
no agent could qualify for this trip who had not paid for at least a 
third more business than he had produced during the corresponding 
period last year. The result was that some eight hundred agents quali- 
fied, and thereby gave to the society by far the largest business in its 
history for these months. It is, therefore, evident that this convention 
undertaking was not an expense, but on the contrary a splendid invest- 
ment for the Equitable. 

Here the great agency body of the society came for the first time in 
contact with President Paul Morton, and their reception of what might 
be called his inaugural address was a striking feature of the first session 
Monday afternoon. In a frank and forceful manner he outlined the 
platform which is to be the basis of his administration, and while he 
said many things which brought comfort and good cheer to the agents’ 
hearts, there was nothing which made a more profound impression than 
this promise: ‘‘Hereafter it shall be my aim to conduct the Equitable 
as a great life insurance company, and not as an adjunct to banks and 
trust companies. I iniend that it shall not only be the greaiest and the 
strongest, but the best life insurance company in all that makes for the 
protection and profit of the policyholders.”’ 

Of course, the convention was in charge of Second Vice-President Gage 
E. Tarbell, and the agents lost no opportunity to renew their loyalty and 
enthusiastie friendship for this leader of the agency forces. His ready 
and clever replies to a running fire of questions, which he invited at the 
end of Monday's session, emphasized a strong phase of his many-sided 
equipment. No question, however unnecessary or irrelevant, received 
other than a courteous and complete reply. All the recent developments 
were fully gone over and explained to the satisfaction of all present. 

Tuesday was Agency Day, and the convention was addressed by Joel G. 
Van Cise, actuary, and William Alexander, secretary, from the home 
office, and by some fifteen prominent managers, on practical subjects of 
a helpful and encouraging character. Among these were Managers C. J. 
Edwards, Brooklyn; Miss Kate Uhlfelder, Montgomery; J. D. E. Jones, 
Providence; Frank L. Levy, New Orleans; H. D. Neeley, Omaha; E. A. 
Agnew, Pittsburg; A. H. Graham, Philadelphia; W. J. Roddey, South 
Carolina; Alfred Bohm, New York; L. C. Woods, Pittsburg; I. L. 
Register, Philadelphia; L. D. Wilkes, St. Paul; George W. Johnston, 
New York; H. J. Powell, Louisville; W. E. Ten Broeck, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
F. E. Shaal, Boston; Robert L. Foreman, Atlanta; George R. Brainard, 
Syracuse; W. H. Hart, Indianapolis. 

There was no business meeting on Wednesday, but the day was spent 
in an informal mingling of the agents one with another and enjoyment 
of the pleasures of Manhattan Beach. The convention closed with a 
final dinner Wednesday evening at the Oriental Hotel, at which about 
eleven hundred people sat down, including the agents, their wives and 
other delegates. Speeches were made by President Morton, Vice-Presi- 
dents Tarbell and Wilson, Comptroller W. R. Day and Manager Edward 
A. Woods of Pittsburg. The speeches were exceptionally clever and 
interesting, and the agents were given an opportunity to see the dis- 
tinctly human side of President Morton and to get much closer to him 
than would have been possible at a less informal gathering. He ex- 
hibited a keen sense of humor and a firm grasp on those qualities of 
human nature which mean so much to life insurance workers. 

Mr. Tarbell was never in better form, and to him is due the credit 
of an evening in which everything passed off pleasantly without the 
slightest hitch. Time after time this great body of agents accorded 
him the highest approval, and their enthusiasm whenever he addressed 
them spoke volumes for his qualities of leadership. 

As a crowning feature of the dinner there was a distribution by Vice- 
President Tarbell of the agency prizes which had been offered for 
growth and general excellence among the general agents and the indi- 
vidual producers. The following is a list of the managers who carried 
off the silver loving cups under the offers made to the three separate 
conventions which were combined in this meeting at Manhattan Beach: 


Edward A. Woods, Pittsburg, Pa. T. W. Vardell, Dallas, Tex. 
Harry M. Ramey, Little Rock, Ark. Mrs. F. E. Shaal, Boston, Mass. 
Henry J. Powell, Louisville, Ky. F. P. Chapin, Toledo, Ohio. 
R. B. True & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. R. P. Lake, Memphis, Tenn. 


R. L. Foreman, Atlanta, Ga, 
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In addition to these, three sub-agents in each convention received in- 
dividual prizes, and then there was a grand prize open to all competi- 
tors, called the ‘‘Tarbell Trophy,’ which went to Henry J. Power of 
Kentucky, whose agency showed more points of progress and general 
growth than any other, all things considered. 

The two grand prizes, open to delegates from all the conventions, were 
won as follows: 

The grand prize on volume, by H. W. Gennerich of New York city. 

The grand prize on applications, by R. T. Stuart of Fort Worth Tex. 





New York Life’s New Contract. 

THE New York Life has discontinued issuing its annual dividend and 
seven-year equalization policies, and is now writing the seven-year 
equalization policy with yearly distributions. The principal features of 
ihe new policy are that it pays annual dividends after the second year 
and an extra dividend every seven years. This policy will be issued 
under two classifications, ‘‘select’’ and ‘‘general.’’ The commissions 
paid will be forty to sixty per cent graded brokerage with renewals. 
The guaranteed values are the full American three per cent reserve, 
and the rates are the same as for the accumulation policy, and the 
paid-up and extended insurance values are also the same. Cash loans 
are available after the third year, and are the same as those in the 
accumulation policy after the eighth year. 





Investment Companies to Consolidate. 


THREE of the most prominent and successfu! investment companies in 
the country, viz., the Southern Mutual, the Colonial Security and the 
North American, are in process of consolidation under the title of the 
American Bond Company. The latter will be located in the Chamber of 
Commerce building, Chicago, and will have over $3,000,000 of assets, 
with State deposits exceeding $1,100,000. While all the details of the 
amalgamation have not yet been worked out, it is anticipated that the 
arrangements will be concluded satisfactorily in the near future. It is 
probable that the officers will be as follows: President, A. S. Bowman; 
vice-president (and manager of industrial department), W. J. Kress; 
director of agencies of ordinary department, H. G. Austin. A strong 
and influential board of directors will be elected, and the most sanguine 
expectations concerning the American Bond Company's future are ex- 
pressed. 





‘‘The Life Insurance Premium.”’ 


A GREAT deal of time is taken up by life insurance agents in explaining 
the system of life insurance to their prospects, very often without much 
tangible result. Ever since the advantages of life insurance began to be 
recognized by the public at large there has been an impression that it 
was a complex subject, incapable of being understood except by persons 
who had given considerable time to its study. The average business man 
seems to think that there is some mystery about the business which he 
cannot comprehend. He is told that for a certain premium he will be able 
to insure certain benefits to himself or to his estate, but how the pre- 
mium provides for those benefits he is unable to tell. The same men 
entering into a contract in connection with his ordinary pursuits will 
be thoroughly conversant with every phase of it before signing, and 
there is no reason why he should not do the same thing in connection 
with a life insurance centract. 

“The Life Insurance Premium” is a little work, just issued from the 
press of The Spectator Company, which will aid the business man in a 
thorough understanding of the elementary principles of life insurance. 
It is written by John F. Huntsman, a life insurance agent of long ex- 
perience, the fruits of which he has embodied in this work so as to 
answer in simple language the numerous questions which a prospective 
policyholder is likely to ask. No knowiedge of the higher mathematics 
is necessary to a thorough understanding of this pamphlet, and when it 
has been carefully read the mysteries of life insurance will be found to 
have vanished. 

“The Life Insurance Premium’’ will be found a useful aid by life in- 
surance agents, in that it will save their time in explaining the system 
if presented to a prospect, and once read the recipient will be more than 
likely to recommend it to his friends, thereby opening up opportunities 
for additional business. Agents are therefore advised to purchase the 
book in quantities. 

The work sells at 25 cents per copy, and in quantities as follows: 
Twelve copies, $2.00; 50 copies, $6.00; 100 copies, $12.00; 500 copies, 
$45.00; 1000 copies, $75. All orders must be addressed to The Spectator 
Company, 135 William street, New York city. 
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Semi-Annual Statements of Fire Insurance Companies. 


BELOW will be found extracts from the statements of a number of fire 
insurance companies for the six months ending June 30, 1905. Statements 
of foreign companies are for their United States branches. The columns 
of assets and surplus as of January 1, 1905, are included to facilitate 
comparison. 


NET SURPLUS OVER 
| | CAPITAL AND ALL 

|Total Assets} Total Assets) OTHER LIABILITIES, 
July 1, lS Se eae ach 











MPANIES. j 
si | “1905. 1905. l 

| | July 1. | Jan.1, 

| | 1905. | 1905, 

| 16,284,673 | 15, ait, 055 | r 06146 32 

tna, Hartford......... OF six hone ae eee 7 5 | 62 | 6,446,851 

poe eet Watertown . ‘ ee .| 2;736,010 2,691,926 | 735,826 712,923 
American, Newark...... ceeceececsese+| 5,644,578 | 5,232,605 | 2,302,053 | 2.036.901 
American Central, St. Louis............+++. | 4'042'110 | 3'886,740 | 1,257,045 | 1'189'977 
Atlanta- Birmingham, Birmingham. wale ew ae 629,238 586,763 112,287 15,895 
Atlanta Home, Atlanta.........5-..-+++5+> | 325,148 325,241 69,415 8,880 
Atlantic City Fire, Atlantic City....--....-- | 145,188 134,539 31,404 18,941 
Adas, London.. = js diis "ee storacea fl aR 1,802,012 729,679 778,520 
Austin Fire, SES SRS elapse ..| 446,892 396,814 62,246 "350 
British America, Toronto ......-------+: 1,529,873 1,428,611 479,844 397,688 
Caledonian, Edinburgh.......-..-- +++ ++++°} 1,871,352 1,785,313 682,055 663,637 
Carolina, Wilmington.........-------+> - 89,470 92,673 19,407 17,457 
OOS oP ee | 675,486 525,330 81,465 74,960 
Citizens, St. Louis.. acy einsthti 731,719 | 726,018 | 164,995 | 130/665 
Commerce, Albany. 488,535 475,307 128,293 112,243 
Commercial Union, London.. 5,219,678 | 5,321,743 | 1,773,956 | 1,526,399 
Commercial Union, New PMR ricsvereseed 515,083 489,796 100,963 86,295 
Concordia, Milwaukee.......... Genre 1,110,885 191,517 170,340 
Connecticut, Hartford.........-----++s:+°> | 5,513,904 5,340,137 | 1,622,180 | 1,381,980 
Continental, New York......... ceveeeeeee{ 15,479,814 | 14, 543, 153 | 7,520,325 | 6,756,662 
Delaware, Dover...........--+--s20000? | 161,014 153,844 20,446 13,182 
Fire Association, Philadelphia . . weeeee-| 6,632,165 6,538,237 1,094,591 | 1,002,386 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco. . eeeeeee-] 6,778,044 6,526,440 | 2,364,264 | 2.233.912 
Georgia Home, Columbus.......----+-+->> | 978,869 1,038,668 226,080 226,487 
German, Freeport............----+-+-+++:| 5,814,068 | 5,546,128 | 1 815,069 | 1,728,767 
German Alliance, New York......------+>> | 1,410,260 1,378,969 569,810 537,856 
German-American, New York.......----+ +>} 13, 551,476 | 12, "980, 705 | 6,204,577 | 5,841,907 
Germania, New York..........----:+:+0°° | 6,420, 040 6,352,700 2,688,666 | 2,639,226 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls..........----+5+°> | 4,293,232 4,176,096 | 2,621,176 | 2,493,183 
Hamburg Bremen, Hamburg....-...-------| 1,991,040 | 2,008,939 | 480,96 09,20 
Hanover, New York...........---2se0e08° | 4,153,870 4,112,186 670,753 652,064 
Hartford Fire, Hartford...........---++++ | 15, 779, 141 | 15,604,857 | 4,280,808 | 3,981,048 
Home, New York.. ill... .-1 199615447 | 19;417/329 | 7,706,976 | 7/376,321 
Indianapolis, Indianapolis. ERTRE RTS | 540,343 519,535 95,9 93,1 
Insurance Company of North America, Phila.| 12,217,259 | 11,933,405 | 3,034,638 | 2,603,075 
Liverpool and London and Globe, Liverpool! 12,068,872 12; 107,398 | 5,275,553 | 5,068,892 
Liverpool and London and Globe, New Y ork| 553,628 "571,985 178,752 183,425 
NR ey co nks ecu deendeess. | 2,936,646 | 2,241,681 | 787,767 | 831,257 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool.......---| 3, 244, 434 | 3,089,282 | 1,149,829 | 1 025, 668 
Mercantile Fire, Little Rock.........--+++ 53,913 eae | 2 eet 
Mercantile Mutual Fire, Providence.......- 236,327 212,967 102,685 108,885 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee .. .--| 3,011,849 | 2,925,267 | 1,269,894 | 1,204,052 
National, Hartford. . ee | 6,699,929 6,483,985 | 1,866,630 | 1,671,228 
National’ Union, Pittsburg... ore ee 1,927,154 1,821,784 333,698 282,216 
New Hampshire, Manchester... arr 3,898,588 | 3,911,743 | 1,204,920 | 1,193,864 
SS eae 4,477,449 4,319,725 | 1,646,865 | 1,506,982 
North British and Mercantile, London... . 6,616,153 6,481,641 | 2,841,026 | 2,947,758 
oe ee eer 4,176,993 4,023,116 | 1,595,672 | 1,509,197 
North German, New York............-- 524,813 02,668 71,106 62,656 
North River, New OS Sa ‘ 1,620,420 1,481,888 420,372 383,371 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee........ 3,949,615 | 3,812,117 | 1,188,309 | 1,145,026 
Norwich Union, Norwich.............-- : 2,709,717 | 2,752,390 868,109 894,969 
See eer mee 2,341,025 2,272,684 798,297 687,941 
Palatine, London......................-- 2,154,491 | 2,083,947 903,353 863,395 
Pennsylvania, Philadeiphia . ee 6,656,625 | 6,428,989 | 2,759,330 | 2,572,222 
Petersburg Sav. and Ins., Petersburg... .. . . 2,816,519 | 2,730,817 56,414 | (443,040 
_ eaten ea RR 8,228,998 | 8,007,131 | 1,796,810 | 1,720/028 
Phoenix, ere 7,546,643 7,341,885 | 1,941,626 | 1,742,346 
Phoenix. ES eace inp ci novGawenc ts 3,327,801 3,202,875 | 1,198,630 | 1,027,969 
Queen, New York...................-. 6,431,751 | 6,206,031 | 2,514,019 | 2,243,322 
Rochester German, Rochester.. 1,606,783 1,515,750 368,250 383,107 
Royal, Liverpool. . Lan 8,926,493 | 8,449,068 | 3,492,799 | 3,003,453 
St. Paul Fire and Marine, St. “Paul........ 4,262,291 4,007,080 | 1,100,305 080,0 
Scottish Union and National, Edinburgh... 5,105,622 5,017,777 | 3,177,321 | 2.961,836 
Shawnee, Topeka.. es 632,814 576,494 136,531 118,537 
Southern Mutual, Athens... eee 1,052,543 1,047,518 666,043 777,366 
Springfield Fire and Marine, , Springtiel ee 6,678,015 | 6,446,898 | 1,795,050 | 1,557,341 
Sun, London.. - oy 3,292,535 | 3,195,449 | 1,177,885 | 1,073,156 
Sun, New Orleans.. as 1,099,247 | 1,110,927 | 258,323 | ‘287,157 
Toledo Fire and Marine, ‘Sandusky . Smceae : 168,140 156,325 16,372 11 
Ce aaa 3,048,269 | 2.854.844 | 1,211,946 | 1,036,935 
Travelers, Pine Bluif.. 95,243 | 130,920 8,442 6,1 
Union, London.. ies won eee 1,807,764 1,782,954 945,053 862,413 
United American, “Milwaukee . peakvess *146,395 | 83,953 *21,086 11,575 
Westchester, New York.. noe or 3,752,093 | 3,636,471 | 1,478,646 | 1,368,602 
Western Reserve, Cleveland... saaswmes 200,165 178,824 | 75,255 62,237 
Western, Toronto .. bmn Goi 2,376,860 | 2,360,496 | 808,953 731,149 
Williamsburgh City, Brooklyn...... 2, ‘698, 176 | | 2,586,449 | 1,356,782 | 1,291, 589 








*Capital increased from $50,000 to $100,000 and $10,000 added to surplus in 1905. 





Agency Changes and Appointments. 


Lire. ee T. Dunlap of Atlanta will remove to eonioshon, Ala., to take 
charge of Northern Alabama for the. National Life of Vermont. E. Simpson 
has taken the general ages for the Central Life of Des Moines in Sscumtcon 
South Dakota. Harry H. Miller has been appointed Connecticut State manager 
for the Phenix Mutual Life. 

Casuatty.—H. Hall has been appointed general agent for the American 
Surety Company in ‘the Dominion of anada, succeeding Alexander Dixon, who 
has retired from business. T. Walter Hardy, Nashville, general agent for the 
7Etna Indemnity, has been promoted to the 9 ership of the State of Ten- 
nessee. C. eardsley has retired from membership in the firm of Cunning- 
ham, Beardsley & Co., general agents for the Employers Liability in Georgia, 
Florida and South Carolina. Alexander Gilmeur of Louisville has retired as 
Kentucky State agent of the Aitna Indemnity. 
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The Insurance Year Book 1905. 


Ir the writer were called-upon to name the most valuable single publi- 
cation on insurance, he would unhesitatingly say The Insurance Year 
Book. Even the most serviceable of the others could be dispensed with, 
but this book is as necessary to the underwriter and his business rela- 
tions as is the dictionary to the scholar. It is the insurance thesaurus. 
The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York, has just issued 
the revised edition for 1905.—Assurance. 

Whilst there is naturally much in this, the thirty-third annual edition 
of the above standard work of reference, which is of interest to our 
American friends alone, the qualification by no means applies to the 
whole of the vast mass of information comprised within this volume of 
over 800 pages. The reports, specially furnished The Spectator Company 
by United States consuls, as to the insurance offices represented in 
various foreign countries, and the exhibit showing the experience down 
to 1904 in different departments of the casualty business, including, of 
course, that of the four important British companies operating in 
America, are among the sections of wider interest. The statistics of 
American life assurance absorb most of the space, which is not surpris- 
ing when it is seen that the total business in force with ordinary and 
industrial companies at the end of last year was represented by 21,182,143 
policies for $12,547,937,441, compared with 19,294,523 policies for $11,570,- 
193,681 at the end of 19038. The three American giants had an aggregate 
of $741,267,255 in force in Europe on the 31st of December last.—Post 
Magazine and Insurance Monitor, London. 


The thirty-third annual issue of The Insurance Year Book for 1905- 
1906 is announced by The Spectator Company, 1385 William street, New 
York. As heretofore, the Year Book is issued in two volumes and em- 
braces several new and important features. One volume is devoted to 
life and miscellaneous insurance and the other to fire and marine insur- 
ance, each volume being complete in itself, and providing a trustworthy 
encyclopedia of insurance information.—Insurance Field. 


Half of this valuable work of reference (the fire and marine volume 
of The Insurance Year Book for 1905) of about a thousand pages is 
devoted to a unique collection of reports on the water supply and fire 
appliances of some 4500 cities, towns and villages of the United States 
and Canada. Towns having 1000, and in some cases fewer, inhabitants 
are dealt with, and the information is corrected to the 1st of July last. 
The great variety of statistics bearing on the course of American fire 
and marine business, more particularly in 1904, also the information as to 
personnel, takes cognizance of foreign as well as United States insurance 
organizations. Of the total fire risks written in 1904, namely, $24,423,- 
884,080, no less than $7,681,564,661 was placed with offices other than 
American.—Post Magazine and Insurance Monitor, London. 





Sessions of State Legislatures. 
BELOW will be found the dates of commencement and the limitations of 
the sessions of the various State legislatures during the coming season: 











Time Time 
Limit, Limit 
STATE. Date. Days. | STATE. Date Days. 
ere June New York.. an. ¢ 
lowa ...... ..Jan. 8 2) ee 
Kentucky . Jan, 2, Porto Rico an. 1... 
Louisiana . ... May Rhode Island .................Jan. 2... 
je eee i eee South Carolina.......... ey (te ee 
Massachusetts Jan. 3 | United States date ‘ong. .Dec. 4..... 
Mississippi ................co-« Jan, 2. Virginia.. | 
New Jersey.... Jan. 9 | 











More Equitable Graft Exposed. 

PUBLICITY was given yesterday to a communication addressed by Presi- 
dent Paul Morton of the Equitable to the board of directors of the com- 
pany, giving the details of a transaction by means of which over $700,000 
were obtained from the Equitable. Officers and directors of the company 
were implicated in this deal. Mr. Morton’s communication is too lengthy 
to be given in THE SPECTATOR this week, owing to the crowded condition 
of our columns, but the following summary presents all the facts in the 
case: 

Mr. Morton shows that more than $700,000 of the policyholders’ money was 
taken from the Equitable’s treasury with no authority, so far as the records of 
the society disclose, and applied on a loan account standing on the books of 
the Mercantile Trust Company against George V. Turner, who was private 
secretary to Louis Fitzgerald when he was president of the trust company. 

Turner, it is shown, was a ‘“‘dummy,” used by Mr. Fitzgerald, Henry B. Hyde, 
Marcellus Hartley and others in accomplishing the transfer to the Mercantile 
Trust Company of certain securities and papers held by the Western National 
Bank in 1894 as collateral against loans which the bank had made to John W. 
Young, the Kentucky Mineral and Timber Company and the Amity Land and 
Irrigation Company. 

These holdings were objected to by the State Banking Department as an 
asset of the Western National Bank, and it was for this reason that they were 
transferred to the Mercantile Trust’ Company. Hyde, Hartley and Fitzgerald 
were all directors and stockholders in the Western National Bank as well as 
directors in the Equitable. 

To secure its loan the Mercantile Trust Company got a written guarantee 
from the three directors named above and others, but in the face of this not 
only were payments made on the loan account by the Equitable society, but in 
1899, after the death of Henry B. Hyde, James W. Alexander, then president of 
the Equitable, assumed the obligation, amounting then to more than $1,000,000, 
for the Equitable society, and agreed to hold the guarantors harmless. The 
contention was that the guarantors had assumed the obligation for the sake of 
the Equitable, which was a large stockholder in the Western National Bank, 

President Morton announces that he has repudiated whatever is outstanding 
on the obligation and has instructed counsel for the society to call upon the 
Mercantile Trust Company to return the $700, 

Mr. Morton also makes public the fact that $265,000 of the society’s money was 
> by the old régime on account of the $685,000 blind loan account in the 

fercantile Trust Company, through which blackmail and lobb ing fees are said 
to have been paid. r. Morton has instructed counsel for z society to call 
upon the trust company to return this also. 








September 21, 1905] 


In both instances the trust company will undoubtedly look to the persons 
with whom it had its dealings to make good—in the case of the Turner loan to 


W. er, Jr., and Louis Fitzgerald, and in the case of the blind loan to 
James W. Alexander and Thomas D. agg we who signed the note covering the 
obligation, and James Hazen Hyde, who indorsed it as an officer of the society. 





Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
FOLLOWING is the programme of the thirty-sixth annual convention of 


Insurance Commissioner of the United States, to be held at Mt. Wash-- 


ington Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H., September 26, 27 and 28: 


September 26—Morning Session.—Address of welcome, Hon. John McLane, 
Governor of New Hampshire; response, Hon. A. I. Vorys, Superintendent of 
Insurance, Ohio; address by the president; roll call; report of committee on 
credentials; reading of the record of previous convention; announcement by 
president of appointments to fill vacancies on committees. 

Afternoon Session.—Topic: ‘‘Assets of Surety Companies, with Special Refer- 
ence to Assets Derived Through Salvage Process,” S. B. Sheibley, assistant 
attorney, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C.; topic: as above, presented 
from the companies’ standpoint, F. W. La Frentz, C. P. A., president American 
Audit Company, and comptroller American Surety Company, New York; general 
report of committee on laws and legislation, discussion; report of committee on 
discussion. 

September 27—Morning Session.—Report of committee on blanks, discussion; 
reserves other than life, discussion; report of committee on unauthorized insur- 
ance, discussion; report of committee on rates of mortality and interest, dis- 
cussion; report of committee on assets of insurance. companies, discussion; re- 
port of committee on “miscellaneous.” 

Afternoon Session.—Topic: ‘Federal Supervision of Insurance Companies,” 
Frederick H. Nash, assistant Attorney-General of Massachusetts, discussion; 
report of fraternal committee, discussion; report of special committee in charge 
of Congressional legislation, discussion. 

September 28.—Topic: “The Necessity and Effect of the Increase in Rates of 
Fraternal Societies,” Hon. D. D. Aitken, Flint, Mich.; discussion. 

Executive Session—(Note.—By vote of the executive committee the convention 
will hold an executive session, at which matters pertaining to the internal man- 
agement of companies can be presented by any member, for consideration and 
discussion.) 

Afternoon Session.—Report of committee on place of meeting and election of 
officers; election of officers; miscellaneous business. 





New Burglary Manager. 

A. W. PAINE has succeeded Gerald E. Hart as manager of the burglary 
department of the American Bonding Company, and the New York branch 
will hereafter be in charge of J. P. Huntting. Mr. Paine has had a wide 
experience in burglary insurance in different parts of the country and 
was formerly with the Attna Indemnity. Mr. Huntting has been follow- 
ing this line for a number of years in New York and has been very suc- 
cessful as a solicitor. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 





—The entire line on the Lisbon Falls (Me.) Fibre Company’s plant is placed 
in mutual companies. 

—Agents in Seattle, Wash., are urging the adoption of the graded commission 
system and the abolition of the flat rate basis. 

—Fred. S. James & Co. of New York are the United States correspondents of 
the Central Insurance Company, Ltd., of London, England. 

—John C. Linehan of Concord, N. H., Insurance Commissioner of New 
Hampshire, died this week at the Penacook hospital of abdominal trouble. The 
deceased leaves a daughter and three sons. 

—Attorney-General Rogers of Arkansas gave an opinion this week authorizing 
domestic companies to reinsure Arkansas business in unauthorized companies, 
provided the contracts are made outside of the State. 


—I beg to acknowledge receipt at this office of the 1905 issue of “Fire Insur- 
ance Laws, Taxes and Fees.” We have found this volume to be a very valuable 
help to the office.—A C. Scherr, Auditor of State, West Virginia. 

—An agreement, subject to the approval of the shareholders, has been arrived 
at by which the Union Insurance Society of Canton, Ltd., may acquire the 
business of the China Traders Insurance Company, Ltd. Both companies have 
their head offices at Hong Kong, with branches in London. 


—T. R. Wood, of the Toronto firm of Wood & Kirkpatrick, died at that city 
last Friday, owing to the bursting of a blood vessel. Mr. Wood was the oldest 
Etna agent in Canada, and was a director of the Standard Bank for thirty 
years. He was also a large shareholder in the Aitna, Home and Phenix. 

—Herman Heyle, general manager of the Prussian Life, will, on September 24, 
celebrate the fortieth anniversary of his connection with this company, which 
was organized forty years ago by Mr. Heyle and has been very successful under 
‘his able management. The Prussian Life is regularly entered in the United 
States for reinsurance business. 

—On September 19 a suit was filed for a receiver and accounting against pres- 
ent and former officials of the Western Life Indemnity Company of Chicago, 
formerly the Knights Templars and Masons Life Indemnity Company. Charges 
of fraud, misapplication of trust funds and attempts to transfer assets to another 
concern are made against E. I. Rosenfeld and W. H. Gray. 


—The October Century will contain an article by Miss Katharine A. Carl, 
who enjoys the unique distinction of being the first person from the Western 
world in all history who has been received into the intimacy of the Chinese 
imperial palaces. Miss Carl has painted four portraits of the famous Empress 
Dowager of China, and for nearly a year resided at court. The story of her ex- 
periences will begin in the October Century, together with Miss Carl’s portrait 
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of the Empress Dowager, of which the original is now in the National Museum 
at Washington, and numerous other sketches illustrating scenes at court will 
accompany the article. 

—On September 29 the Employers Liability will dedicate its new building in 
Boston. Lord Claud Hamilton, chairman of the board of directors; Henry W. 
Maynard, General Manager S. Stanley Brown and E. H. Llewellyn, M. P., will 
arrive here from England in time to attend the ceremonies. A meeting of the 
general agents will also be held in Boston on September 27 and 28. 

—At the meeting of the Liability Conference held last week it was decided to 
maintain the organization. The question of throwing open rates on conference 
company risks where outside companies named lower rates received liberal dis- 
cussion. It was decided that such action would be unwise, especially at this 
time, when the indications are that the efforts of the conference companies to 
regulate rates was bearing some fruit. 

—Advices from San Francisco announce that former Secretary S. M. Marks 
has succeeded M. R. Higgins as second vice-president of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Marks served as assistant secretary of the 
Pacific Mutual Life for some time preceding his election to the secretaryship in 
1900, and has proved himself to be a most capable and efficient officer. His 
many friends will be pleased to learn of his further official advancement. 


—The Michigan Department has made a report on its recent examination of 
the Canada Life. The financial statement was found correct; the conduct of 
the real estate, mortgage and investment end of the business ts said to be ex- 
cellent; the company’s valuation of policies is $1,511,000 in excess of the required 
amount according to Michigan laws; the apportionment of surplus to policy- 
holders was found to be equitably made, and in all other respects the report is 
favorable to the company. 

—C. G. Yates of San Francisco, who took the Pacific Coast representation of 
the Austin Fire of Texas last year, has written between $45,000 and $50,000 of 
premiums in his first year for the company, with only $4100 of losses. This is 
certainly a record entitling Mr. Yates to congratulations. He was formerly 
general agent at Chicago for the Western department of the Thuringia, having 
previously been long identified with insurance interests on the Pacific Coast, 
where he has many warm friends. 

—The fourth annual convention of the Travelers Insurance Company opened 
at Hotel Frontenac, Thousand Islands, under bright skies with over 234 delegates 
present. The home office was represented by President Dunham, Vice-Presi- 
dents Lunger and Way, Secretaries Butler, Page and Cowles, Major Preston, 
Major Giddings, G. W. Ellis, Dr. Rey, Messrs. Morcom, Pye and Theis. Tues- 
day morning was devoted to an address by President Dunham, followed by short 
talks by Vice-President Lunger and the veteran agents. Another session was 
held in the afternoon, and the evening was given over to social purposes. An- 
other business session was held Wednesday morning, and in the afternoon a fifty- 
mile tour among the islands was taken by boat. Thursday morning the last 
session of the convention was held, and one of the most successful and inter- 
esting of all the conventions came to a close shortly after noon. 





Acknowledgments. 


—The Southern Insurance Directory for 1905-1906—the nineteenth annual issue 
—has been published by The Vindicator Publishing Company, Ltd. This book 
of 400 pages contains reports of nearly 1500 cities in the twelve Southern States 
treated, giving lists of agents, with the companies represented, data as to fire 
protection, lists of Southern fire managers and field men, life managers, etc. 
It is a valuable hand-book of the South. 


—The 1905-1906 edition of the Indiana Insurance Directory has been issued by 
The Rough Notes Company. It presents much statistical information as to the 
insurance business in Indiana, and concerning the standing of companies oper- 
ating in that State, together with a directory of agents, by towns, an abstract of 
the insurance laws of the State and data relating to the fire protection in cities 
and towns. It is a book of over 330 pages. 


—The latest of the British Fire Prevention Committee’s reports are ‘Red 
Books” Nos. 96 and 98. The former deals with “Fire Tests with Floors,” being 
a test made of a floor constructed by the National Fireproofing Company of 
Pittsburg, Pa., and the other with “Fire Tests with Doors,” a test of two doors 
made by the Gilmour Door Company, Ltd., Trenton, Canada, and London. 
These publications may be obtained from The Spectator Company, 135 William 
street, New York, at $1.25 each. 

—“Insurance Law of Kentucky” is the title of a new work by W. W. Thum 
and F. P. Caldwell of the Louisville bar, which presents all statutes in full, and 
all decisions of Appellate Courts, both thoroughly annotated and indexed, with 
head notes, citations, comment, references and cross-references and appropriate 
sub-heads. The index to decisions is particularly complete and is well adapted 
to avoid unnecessary trouble and delay in finding any desired decision. The 
book contains over 850 pages, and is substantially bound in law sheep. It is 
sold by The Insurance Field. 

—The Underwriters Hand Book of Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming, for 1905-6, has been issued by The Insurance Report Company. 
This is the third edition of the valuable publication mentioned, which presents 
the premiums and losses of various classes of insurance companies, in 1904, 
in the States and Territories named; officers, general and special agents, and 
financial standing of the respective companies; lists of agents in the cities 
and towns of the territory covered, together with other useful information. 
The price of the book is $3.00. 
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LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY. 
Synopsis of Testimony Taken by the Legislative Insurance 
Investigating Committee. 
IN THE SPECTATOR of last week we printed a synopsis of the testimony 
given before the legislative insurance investigating committee during the 
first week of its sessions. Our report included the proceedings of Tues- 
day, September 12, The following synopsis gives the salient points 
brought out by the testimony during the week ending Friday, Septem- 
ber 15, when the committee adjourned to September 20: 


PROCEEDINGS OF WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 


Edmund D. Randolph, treasurer of the New York Life, was interrogated 
further regarding the purchase and sale of stocks by that company, also as to 
some joint acccunts which the company had with certain bankers for some 
of its stock transactions. Counsel made special inquiries regarding international 
mercantile marine bonds, and Mr. Randolph testified that the New York Life 
still carried $3,200,000 bonds of this company; that it had originally applied for 
$5,000,000, and $3,200,000 had been allotted to it. Counsel continued: 2 

Q. Look on the list at December 31, 1908. Under the head of sales, you find 
the “NaVigation syndicate, $800,000.” To whom did you sell? A. Po Jj. 
Morgan & Co. ioe aetths . 

Q. On January 2, 1904, there is an entry of a purchase of Navigation syndicate, 
$800,000 at par. From whom did you buy it? A. J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Q. Why did you sell it to J. P. Morgan on December 31, and buy on January 
2?” A. For the reason I stated before, that when the extra $800,000 came in, the 
committee thought they would just as willingly let them be resold. 

Q. But if they had got rid of them, why did they take them back on the next 
business day? A. Well, they did. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you made a report to the Superintendent of Insurance 
on December 31, 1908, did you not? A. We made the statement we always make 
at the end of the year. ‘ 

Q. And that showed you held only $3,200,000? A. Yes. 


©. The whole purpose of the transaction was to be able to state in your report 
to the Superintendent of Insurance that you had only $8,200,000 of Navigation 
syndicate? <A. Yes. 

The last transaction considered was that involving a purchase of New Orleans 
Railroad stock. Mr. Randolph testified that when the Continental Trust Com- 
pany was merged in the New York Security and Trust Company there was in 
the hands of the latter certain stock which was taken over by the insurance com- 
pany, not because of any apparent obligation, but because in the sale of its 
trust company stock it had made $3,000,000 profit. It took over $1,500,000 in 
bonds, and a syndicate participation of $3,885,000. Mr. Randolph explained that 
the new cwners of the trust company thought they had too much of this stock. 

The New York Life finally put up $8,375,000 on several varieties of New 
Orleans securities. That the securities were of doubtful character was _ indi- 
cated by the fact that the minutes of the finance committee showed that the 
chairman, after being authorized to purchase them, at first decided against it. 
‘The effort to sell proved rather unsuccessful, although there was an item which 
indicates that there is a ene of profits to be realized in the future. 

In concluding his testimony, Mr. Randolph said: “I have never had any 
speculative interest of any kind in any syndicate, and I never made a penny out 
of the New York Life, directly or indirectly, beyond my salary.” 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, TREASURER OF THE MUTUAL LIFE. 
Frederic Cromwell, treasurer of the Mutual Life, was recalled. Upon taking 
the stand, he presented the following statement: 


The law of combination, which affects finance as everything else, has made 
syndicates necessary. When I became treasurer of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company the total assets of our company were $100,000,000. The transactions in 
my department now are over $100,000,000 a year. When our receipts were less— 
twenty years ago—it was quite possible for us to buy from bond dealers and pay 
the successive profit that might come with brokers, but now it is absolutely 
impossible to buy advantageously large biocks of securities, except as they are 
fioated by these combinations of capital popularly called syndicates, and we have 
to go into them to get our investments and get them in sufficient size and at 
“ground floor prices.” We could not make our investments without syndicates, 
and we are partners in every syndicate which we go into. I want to say further 
that unless we went into these syndicates we would not be able to invest our 
funds except by buying in small quantities and paying the profits of middlemen. 

ask you, Mr. Hughes, and the committee, to consider that we have now 
over $450,000,000 of assets, and have over $100,000,000 invested in bonds and 
mortgages, while we are constantly under the necessity of finding additional in- 
vestments for our large accumulations of funds. That is the condition. It is 
no theory. It is a condition which we meet, and the exhibits are here which 
show how we have to employ it. Our investments are such that when Mr. 
Tappan—I suppose about the most widely known and honored bank president in 
his day in New York—died he left it as a condition that his trustees invest only 
in securities in which the Mutual Life Insurance Company had invested. That 
is the way we invested our money, but we could not make the transactions of 
$100,000,000 a year in the securities bought without using syndicates. 

fo this statement Mr. Cromwell added: “We get the ground floor prices, in- 
stead of the third or fourth hand prices.” 

_ Then followed a lengthy and intricate discussion of a syndicate managed by 
Speyer & Co., which handled $35,000,000 par value of Cuban bonds. These bonds 
were sold to the first syndicate at 89, and the Mutual was in this syndicate. 
Che bonds were then transferred by a formal proceeding to a sub-syndicate at 
91. The purpose of this sale, according to the witness, was merely to make a 
market. From the second syndicate the Mutual took $2,500,000 of bonds, and 
from the third $1,875,000, subsequently permitting $375,000 to be sold, and taking 
their profits on these. While the second and third syndicate purchases were at 
an advance over the original 89, the fact was finally shown that the Mutual re- 
ceived its share in the profits, and thus actually paid only 89. Mr. Speyer, a 
trustee of the Mutual, and Mr. Cromwell were individually interested in this 
syndicate. At the request of the committee, Mr. Cromwell presented the follow- 
ing syndicate operations in which the Mutual and himself were participants. 


Securities and Managers. Participation. Profits. 
Cuban bonds—Strong, Sturges & Co............ccceeueee $100,000 $8,450.63 
Cuban bonds—Strong, Sturges & Co...............c0000- 50,000 2,422.49 
Pennsylvania 7-2—Kuhn, Loeb & Co.................008 nee 
Southern Pacific—Kuhn, Loeb & Co..............0..000- 15,000 3,726.56 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—Speyer & Co............ 50,000 802.56 
Pennsylvania Railroad—Kuhn, Loeb & Co.............. 50,000 1,564.90 
Pennsylvania Railroad—Speyer & Co..................... 75,000 1'502.84 
Pennsylvania Railroad—Kuhn, Loeb & Co.............. 50,000 1 383.17 
Imperial Japanese bonds—Kuhn, Loeb & Co........... £100,000 £976.00 
Second imperial Japanese bonds—Kuhn, Loeb & Co.... 10,000 1,570.38 
Imperial 44s—Kuhn, Loeb & Co.........0..sesseeeeee. 15,000 1'886.55 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—Kuhn, Loeb & Co...... $50,000 $866.03 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—Strong, Sturges & Co.. 60,000 1,746.27 
Third Avenue Railway—J. P. Morgan & Co............. 00,000 1,522.00 
Tmperial Japanese —Kuhn, Loeb & Co.............0000% £15,000 pnica 
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Counsel made exhaustive inquiries regarding each of these transactions. Mr. 
Cromwell explaining all the details. The Mutual’s share in the Japanese bond 
syndicate had been £1,000,000, but £400,000 of this had been allotted to four 
trust companies in which the Mutual held blocks of stock. These were the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Company, the Guaranty Trust Company, the 
Fifth Avenue Trust Company and the Morristown Trust Company. At this point 
Mr. Cromwell made an extended declaration, defending the relation of the 
Mutual with these trust companies, and declaring it was better for the Mutual 
to use its own trust companies rather than give others the handling of the large 


funds for investment. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 

The chief witnesses examined were Frederic Cromwell, treasurer of the Mutual 
Life; George F. Baker, trustee, president of the First National Bank; Louis M. 
Jarvie of Arbuckle Brothers, also a trustee of the Mutual. The inquiry was 
directed to the syndicate transactions of the company. The witnesses, who had 
personal interests in the syndicate, testified that their actions in behalf of the 
company were in no way influenced by their personal interests. Mr. Baker was 
addressed by counsel as follows: 


Mr. Baker, we all recognize your position in the community, and the value 
of your opinion on the subjects we are considering, and we would be very 
glad if you would state what you have to say with regard to the advisability of 
an insurance company going into syndicate operations. ; 

“Well,” was the answer, “it enables the insurance company to get its bonds 
at a cheaper price than it otherwise could.” : 

Q. That would be the only justification? A. I think that is the only thing at 
the present time in my cated. j 

Q. Is it necessary for an insurance company with the funds at its command to 
such a large extent as the Mutual Life Insurance Company to take bonds 
through syndicates? Can’t it get them directly at ground floor prices? A. 
I don’t believe they can, sir. “ . 

Mr. Baker told Mr. Hughes in answer to questions that he had participated in 
syndicates in which the Mutual was also a participant, and Mr. Hughes asked 
him whether or not this in any way affected his judgment on matters coming 
before him as a trustee of the Mutual. Mr. Baker said: 

“That came to me entirely through my business at the First National Bank— 
never had any connection directly or indirectly in any shape or manner with the 
Mutual Life.” ‘ 

“And your relation to the Mutual Life, or its relation to the matter in ques- 
tion did not enter your thoughts at all?” 

“Not in the slightest degree,” replied Mr. Baker, who told Mr. Hughes that 
he would prepare a list of his participations in syndicates in which also the 
Mutual was interested in the last five years.” 

THE MUTUAL LIFE’S TREASURER RECALLED. 

When Mr. Baker was excused Mr. Cromwell was put on the stand, and volun- 
teered something of his own experiences in trying to buy securities direct from 
the railroads. 

“You were asking, Mr. Hughes,” he said, “tas to whether it is necessary to 
buy bonds in the syndicates, whether we couldn’t buy of the railroad com- 
panies. 1 think it wise to say this, if not saying too much, that is, a few years 
ago [I was convinced that we could buy of the railroad companies; we had 
peculiar relationship with some of them as large stockholders; [I found it im- 
possible. I went to my personal friend, Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, and we had at 
that time several of their directors on our board. I said to him: ‘See here, 
this thing can’t go any further; it is time we should buy our bonds of you 
directly; you have got such close association.’ ”’ 

(By Mr. Hughes.) Q. Talking about the Illinois Central? A. Yes, Illinois 
Central, and Mr. Fish frankly said to me that he couldn’t afford to sell the 
Mutual Life bonds; that the necessities of the railroad required them to do it 
through bankers enbloc, who couldn’t afford to take one or two single buyers. 
He must keep up his associations with the bankers. 

Q. The railroads must keep in with the bankers in order to float their bonds? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the insurance companies must keep in with the bankers, in order to 
get the investments they want at low prices? A. That is it. 

Counsel took up the question of interest earnings, quoting from The Insurance 
Year Book to show that the Mutual earned 4.17 on its mean admitted assets, 
while other companies earned a higher rate, and wanted to know why the 
Mutual did not obtain a higher rate. Mr. Cromwell said: ‘‘Some other com- 
panies invest in securities we would not take. I am reluctant to speak of others, 
but we are satisfied with our 4.17; our main interest is the safety of our invest- 
ments. We have to-day $240,000,000 of them, and not a bond in default and not 
a dividendless stock save that of the Mutual Alliance Trust Company, which 
is a new concern. I suppose, for instance, the Northwestern Mutual can get 
more on its mortgages in Chicago and Milwaukee than we can get here; often 
it isn’t possible for us to lend with safety at 5 per cent here.” 

Counsel inquired regarding the bank balances of the Mutual, to which Mr. 
Cromwell replied: “It was considered wise to keep five or six millions in the 
Bank of Commerce, and that the fluctuations of the account from a minimum 
slightly under $7,000,000 to a maximum in January last of $10,250,000 was due. 
first, to accumulations made against certain payments, and, second, to the 
condition of the money market, for, when it was impossible to get 2 per cent on 
loans the Mutual got it from the Bank of Commerce, despite the fact that that 
bank might be realizing only 1% per cent or 1% per cent” He gave the follow- 
ing list of banks in which the company makes deposits, and the rate of interest 
received on same: 

sank of Commerce, 2 per cent; securities, loans, bond and mortgage account. 

First National, 2 per cent; death claims, endowments, surrender policies. 

Merchants Exchange, 2 per cent; expenses. 

American Exchange, — per cent; loans on policies. 

Guaranty Trust, 2 per cent. 

United States Mortgage and Trust, 2 per cent. 

Central Trust, 2 per cent. 

Fifth Avenue Trust, 2 per cent. 

Title Guarantee, 3 per cent. 

Morton, 2 per cent. 

Lawyers Title, 3 per cent. 

Brooklyn Trust, 2 per cent. 

Bank of the Republic, Boston, 2 per cent. 

Morristown Trust, 2 per cent. 

Girard Trust, 2 per cent. 

Industrial Trust, Providence, 2 per cent. 

Bank of Montreal, 2 per cent. 

(Accounts not designated are inactive.) 

The witness testified that the Mutual held 36,000 shares in the Bank of Com- 
merce, and that prior to this acquisition it kept no account there. He also noted 
from The Insurance Year Book that its total bank balances were about $13,000,000 
on January 1, 1900, and increased to $22,000,000 on January 1, 1904, decreasing to 
some $19,000, by the opening of the present year. Mr. Cromwell’s explanation 
was that the assets of the company had increased very largely in the last few 


years. 
CHARLES T. HENDERSON TESTIFIES. 


Charles I. Henderson, the head of the banking firm of Henderson & Co., a 
member of the Mutual’s finance committee, testified that his firm had been in 
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syndicates in which the Mutual participated, but that in so doing he had not 
been governed by the Mutual’s action, nor had his attitude toward the Mutual’s 
participation been affected in any way by his private interests. He believed that 
the life insurance companies could not obtain their securities advantageously 
without going into the syndicate operations. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INVESTMENTS. 

The next witness was Silas B. Dutcher, president of the Hamilton Trust Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, a director of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and a 
member of its finance committee. Other members of the committee are: Presi- 
dent Hegeman and Messrs. Knapp and Thomas L. James. He testified that 
regular meetings of the finance committee were held quarterly for the approval 
of securities purchased in the interval between meetings. The general matter of 
sales and purchases of securities, Mr. Dutcher said, was in the hands of Presi- 
dent Hegeman, although members of the finance committee were consulted indi- 
vidually or at special meetings of the committee in regard to them. He was 
questioned about the details of many syndicate operations in which the Metro- 

olitan figured, but referred Mr. Hughes to President Hegeman or the records 
or explicit information. 

It appeared from sheets furnished by the company showing holdings of securi- 
ties aggregating $73,000,000 that over $65,000,000 were taken from Vermilye & Co. 
up to April last, or W. A. Read & Co. following that date. Mr. Dutcher said 
that the only reason he knew why so large a proportion should have been taken 
from Mr. Read’s present or former firm was that the Metropolitan’s dealings 
with Vermilye & Co. and W. A. Read & Co. had been always satisfactory. 
Sometimes, he said, the bankers acted as sellers or buyers for the Metropolitan 
Life on commission, and some times as vendors or syndicate managers. Mr. 
Hughes then went through the list of some of the Metropolitan Life’s syndicate 
participations, including a purchase of $1,000,000 Atlantic Coast Line bonds 
from Vermilye & Co., in July, 1903, after a participation of a like amount in the 
syndicate of which J. P. Morgan & Co. were managers. Other participations 
were as follows: 

American Bicycle Company, reorganization, $160,000, plus $247,500 Pope pre- 
fered received in exchange for old holdings. 

Wheeling and Lake Erie, 1905 gold notes syndicate, $1,000,000. 

Wabash, gold notes, 1905, $500,000; participation in syndicate; $2,300,000 bonds 
purchased from W. A. Read & Co. at issue price. 

Western Pacific, $3,000,000 bonds bought of W. A. Read & Co. at issue price. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railroad, $500,000 participation in 
syndicate; $1,300,000 bonds bought at issue price from Vermilye & Co. 

Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal $500,000 participation in syndicate; $2,000,000 bonds 
bought at issue price or in market from Vermilye & Co. and Blair & Co., syndi- 
cate managers. 

Massachusetts Gas Syndicate, January 3, 1903, $150,000 participation; $200,000 
par value stock taken (witness did not recall whether this was a straight pur- 
chase or a reorganization). 

Western Maryland Syndicate, September 4, 1902, participation $2,000.000, 
bought $3,000,000 at issue price, Vermilye & Co. and George P. Butler & Co., 
syndicate managers. 

Mr. Hughes called attention to the fact that in a list furnished of forty odd 
syndicates in all but four cases the bonds subscribed in the original under- 
writing were not withdrawn, but subsequent purchases were made at issue or 
market prices. He submitted as evidence the following list of institutions where 
the Metropolitan has bank accounts: 

National Shoe and Leather Bank, Metropolitan Bank, Hamilton Trust Com- 
pany, Franklin Trust Company, Lincoln Trust Company, Bank of Commerce in 
Kansas City, New York National Exchange Bank. 

The Metropolitan also, according to the list, keeps an account with W. A. 
Read & Co. 

Mr. Hughes noted that with assets of $128,000,000, income of $56,000,000, and 
disbursements of $36,434,000 in 1904, the Metropolitan had only about $3,000,000 on 
deposit. He noted that its profits on its admitted assets were at the rate of 4.32 
for 1904, which was raised to 4.50 per cent with the addition of the profits from 


sales. 
PROCEEDINGS OF FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 


George W. Perkins, vice-president of the New York Life and member of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., bankers, was the first witness called. The testi- 
mony previously given by officers of the company placed upon Mr. Perkins the 
onus of explaining certain transactions with the details of which he was familiar. 
The committee had looked upon him as their “star” witness, and he fully met 
their expectations, not only explaining the matters referred to, but pointing out 
several respects wherein the laws should be made more definite regarding the 
responsibilities of executive officers of companies. The utmost frankness charac- 
terized his testimony, as it has that of all other officials of life companies. A 
large audience was assembled to hear Mr. Perkins, many representative life in- 
surance men being present. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE W. PERKINS. 


Upon taking the stand, Mr. Perkins, in response to interrogatories, explained 
his connecticn with the New York Life as an office boy, through various posi- 
tions to that he now holds His salary at first was $300 a year, which was in- 
creased as he was promoted and new responsibilities placed npon him, till he 
finally received $75,000 a year. 


RELATIONS WITH J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Q. Probably you would like to state what arrangenient was made, Mr. Perkins, 
at the time you entered the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., with regard to the 
relation of that firm to the New York Life Insurance Company, and your 
participation in any profits that might be made by J. P. Morgan & Co. out of 
such relations? A. Yes, sir, I should be very glad, indeed, and I thank you for 
the question. We (the New York Life) had been—excuse me if I use the word 
“we,” but in the company we speak of it in that way—we had been very success- 
ful in developing our agency work along the lines of the new plans I spoke of as 
having introduced. In fact, our success was greater than we had hoped for, our 
business was increasing by leaps and bounds, and the organization had been 
pretty well completed. We had made, perhaps—a year before we thought of 
having any banking connection—we had made an estimate one day as to the 
company’s assets, what they might amount to in ten years if we simply went on 
doing our normal business, and we found they would probably reach the 
enormous sum of $1,000,000,000 in ten or twelve years That was a very startling 
responsibility to face, and we began to wonder how we could properly develop a 
financial organization that would take care of the responsibility that our agency 
organizations were increasing. Mr, Gibbs, the then chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, became ill, and gradually failed in health. I had been on the finance 
committee for a year, and I had been giving a good deal of study to this ques- 
tion. The question arose as to who should be his successor and what kind of man 
we could hope for such a position. We were hampered by the fact we could not 
pay the salaries that represented the annual profits of a banker or a man of large 
affairs. We wanted, too, a man who was more or less conversant with life in- 
surance. After a good deal of discussion, it was decided I had better undertake 
the work, and so I was elected chairman. 

I found that it was difficult to be very closely in touch with financial affairs 
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with our home office up town; I had to spend a great deal of time down town. 
We went on working out the problem how, having effected an agency organiza- 
tion dealing with the people, we could effect an organization that would enable 
those people to deal directly with the people—we wanted to connect the men 
away off in some other part of the world—let them know the price of the 
security we were going to put his money in, and we were working this problem 
out when Mr. Morgan approached me with the very flattering compliment of 
entering his firm. 

A Committeeman—Pardon me a minute; when was that? 

The Witness—This was in 1901. I think along in the summer some time; in 
the summer, I should say, of 1901. 

A. I realized that the offer from many points of view was a very flattering one; 
certainly it was from a pecuniary point of view to me personally, but after 
weighing it over for two or three weeks, I couldn’t see my way clear to leave 
the New York Life, where I had been given such a free hand; had been 
allowed to do so much, and where I had been instrumental in bringing such a 
large body of people into the company. Certainly I did not feel like leaving it 
until I had gone on with plans which had been intrusted to me and developed 
them further. So I declined the offer. The finance committee and the presi- 
dent and all were, of course, deeply interested in it, and as a consequence of 
that declination my salary was increased to $75,000, which, on its face, was a large 
increase, but didn’t represent what the other offer had meant to me I declined. 
The matter went on for several months, and I continued to study it very deeply. 
I realized the tremendous educational opportunities offered to me in such a 
banking connection. I realized the New York Life had in some form or other 
to come in touch with the international banking affairs, as we were doing 
business all over the world and handling all sorts of securities. When the offer 
first came to me, Mr. Morgan made it for my whole time, and I finally went 
back to him and said te him—this is perhaps: to be considered—after he had sent 
for me several times I came back at him with the idea that this might be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of my remaining in the employ of the New York 
Life and entering his firm. He declined that absolutely, saying it was im- 
possible, it couldn’t be done; a dual position of that sort was not tenable, and 
could not be carried out. So the negotiations broke off again, and we kept at 
it back and forth, until finally one day Mr. Morgan said: “Well, if you want to 
come and not leave the New York Life and you believe you can carry out this 
dual position, which I don’t believe you can, I am willing to try it temporarily.” 
bab the arrangement, and it was gone along from day to day from that time 
until now. 


HE DID NOT PROFIT BY TRANSACTIONS WITH THE COMPANY. 


Q. What I was particularly asking you about, Mr. Perkins, was this, as to 
whether you profited through your relations to J. P. Morgan & Co. in trans- 
actions between that firm and the New York Life? A. I see. Well, I brought 
you up to that point. Now, there is a matter I realized I would undoubtedly 
be very closely criticised about, but I relied in facing that on the fact that the 
New York Life published all its securities, and that I would make known very 
publicly my connections; that I was both in the New York Life and in the 
Morgan banking firm. The arrangement that I made with the company was 
that my salary was to be reduced, and that I would work for the New York 
Life Insurance Company in all matters pertaining to it, and not for the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., which I believe my record will ultimately show. The 
question of whether I should have a salary from the New York Life came up 
and was debated, and it was decided by all of us that I worked for it, and I 
ought to be compensated for it, and there ought not to be any question on 
which side of every question I would work. 

When we went on, when I went into the Morgan firm, for instance, we had 
a bank account there. After I had been in the firm a few months it occurred to 
me that that was not a proper relation, and so, I think in the spring of 1902 or 
thereabouts, I said to the finance committee that I thought the question of 
banking with J. P. Morgan & Co. ought to be discontinued, and I was asked 
if I thought the firm was weaker because I had gone into it, and I said that was 
not the point, I believe; that the arrangement ought not to continue, and the 
account was closed, and never has been opened in any shape or form since. 

Then some one brought to my attention about that time, or to somebody else’s 
attention, I think, and it was brought to me, the fact that there was a statute 
which prevented any officer or trustee of a life insurance company—I don’t recol- 
lect just how it is worded—from in any way receiving a commission on sales that 
he brought to the company. I brought that to the attention of counsel, and 
asked about it, and they said they didn’t consider it pertained to such an 
arrangement as mine, but I thought differently, and made up the account at that 
time of what possible advantage might have accrued to me on transactions of 
that kind, and paid that back to the New York Life by my check, and since then 
the New York Life has taken steps to be careful to keep that matter in mind, 
and any profits that might have accrued in any way I will pay to the company. 
What other point would you like to have me take up? 

mi? Morgan & Co. have sold securities to the New York Life Insurance 
Company? A. They, have. ; 

Q. Did you share in the profits of that transaction? A. No, sir. 

©. Did you cover over the profits to the New York Life Insurance Company 
or did you relinquish them to J. P. Morgan & Co. A.I covered over the 
profits to the New York Life Insurance Company. 

©. And do you keep an account of that, or is there any account kept of that? 
A. T have kept an account of that myself, because I naturally would be the only 
one who would know what that was. It has not amounted to hardly anything. 

. You mean there are relatively few transactions? A. I mean there are 
veda few transactions and a very small margin of profit. Later on I should 
like to bring here a statement of just what that is. 


COLLATERAL LOANS. 


From books furnished by the company, counsel for the committee inquired 
about certain loans, $500,000 to E. H. Harriman, subsequently renewed, and $50,000 
to John R. Hegeman, and one for $1,000,000 to the New York Security and 
Trust Company. Mr. Perkins explained that these loans were made upon satis- 
factory collateral security, as other loans are made. 


JOINT ACCOUNT TRANSACTIONS. 

Q. Will you explain, please, what a joint account transaction is, as it appears 
in your books? have believed myself, as I stated this morning, that we 
ought to come as nearly as we can to buying securities first hand. I think the 
larger these companies get the more nearly they ought to come to that principle. 
Now, we have been moving along certain lines to try and get there, and this 
joint account arrangement that we have introduced into our plan has been one 
of these methods. : } 

Various transactions in which the company was interested with other persons 
on joint account were inquired about and fully explained by Mr. Perkins. This 
matter was quite technical, and not interesting, the facts showing that the com- 
pany profits by such transactions. . 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS. 
Counsel for the committee produced a check reading as follows: 
“December 30, 1904. Pay to the order of J. P. Morgan & Co. $48,702.50. 
(Signed) F. W Shipman’”—I think it is; I don’t know—“assistant treasurer; E. 
D. Randolph, treasurer.” 
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Q. What was that payment for? A. That was money paid to Mr. Cornelius 
N. Bliss on account of the Republican national committee campaign fund of last 
year. We had agreed to pay him $50,000, as much as that Mr. McCall had, if he 
wished it. That was all he finally called for, and it was paid in that way as cash 
to him. I would like to add in that connection that the New York Life did the 
same thing in 1902 and in 1896. 

Q. To what accounts were A. I mean, I beg your pardon, it was in the 
first McKinley campaign and second McKinley campaign, and the last one. 

Q. In 1902, to what account was the payment carried? A. I am sure, I don’t 
know. That was before my day, but I know we did it. 

_ Q. Have you the account here? A. No, sir, but I presume we can find where 
it was carried. I am very glad you brought that out, because I think that is a 
matter of very far-reaching inportance, and it ought to be brought out. 

Q. You mean 1896? A. I mean the first McKinley campaign and the second 
McKinley campaign, and the Roosevelt and Fairbanks campaign. 

Yes. A. Mr. Hughes, I want to say that these payments were made after a 
great deal of deliberation, and not made as one would say for a political cam- 
paign fund. The funds were made up in the first instance, and in the McKinley 
campaign, because we believed -the integrity of our assets were being protected; 
we believed it was an absolutely legitimate thing to do to protect the property 
of those hundreds of thousands of people everywhere, and in the second cam- 
paign we believed the same thing. And when we saw that St. Louis platform 
we believed it more than ever, and we met it as we met any other expenses for 
the preservation and protection of our property. 

Q. And you charged it in this Hanover office bank account by order of the 
president, without any mention of what it was for. A. I don’t know; lots of 
items are probably entered that way. 

Q. It was paid for out of the proceeds of these non-ledger securities? <A. It 
was paid for out of cash. 

Q. And charged against the proceeds of the non-ledger securities? A. Charged 
to Hanover office account. That is simply one of a thousand accounts, and I 
don’t see that it makes much difference where it was charged. 

Q. You have spoken of a payment in 1902? A. I don’t know if it was in 1902; 
it was the first McKinley campaign. 

Q. That was in 1896? A. That was 1896; very good. In 1892 Mr. McCall was 
president of the company, and he was a Democrat, and it was a Democratic 
situation largely, and we saw nothing in the situation that menaced our policy- 
holders’ interests, and no contribution was made. 

You spoke of another contribution besides the one of 1896; what was that? 
A. I said we made contributions in the first McKinley campaign and in the 
second McKinley campaign. 

O. 1900? A. I don’t recall the date; you can put the dates in. 

. In what account was that carried? A. I really don’t know, but we would 
be very glad to give it to you if you would like it. 

The Witness—I would like to make a statement. This check for the campaign, 
drawn to the order of J. P. Morgan & Co.—that has no significance whatever. 
The money was ordered paid by the president, and a check was drawn that way 
undoubtedly. This is the first time I have seen it. It was done because it was 
the most convenient way to pay the money to me, or a convenient way. There 
is no special reason why it was paid that way. 

Q. While we are on that I should like to have you state what other contribu- 
tions have been made to any political party or campaign fund by you for politi- 
cal purposes? A. None, to my knowledge. 

Q. Is it your view, Mr. Perkins, that contributions by insurance companies 
to political campaign funds should be prohibited? A. I most certainly do. 
think it is a very bad prctice that has grown up, and I think you gentlemen 
could do nothing better—among the things which have occurred to me—to enact 
a law, as the law requires now, as I understand it, namely, if a man is running 
for office, he must schedule all he pays out. I believe any institution dealing 
with other people’s money should make a schedule to show what it paid that 
money out for. I believe in a country like ours that a situation will arise like 
the McKinley campaign, and that we ought to contribute ten cents, twenty-five 
cents, fifty cents or a dollar from each policyholder to protect his interests, but 
I think when it is done, it ought to be known it is done. I think there ought 
to be a law of that kind. It is a hobby of mine. I think to control those com- 
panies is by the utmost publicity. 


THE NAVIGATION SYNDICATE. 


Q. Now, I find in the account headed commissions and profits earned by syndi- 
cate participation in 1904, on folio 69 of -this ledger, 3, a debit on December 31, 
1904, Navigation syndicate, $80,000, and a credit under the same date—I should 
have said a credit of $80,000 and a debit under the same date of $160,000. Can 
you explain that? A. I am glad you brought that up, because of the question 
that came up the other day, about our sale of $800,000 of our Navigation syndi- 
cate participation. We originally asked for $5,000,000 in that syndicate, and we 
were allotted $8,000,000, and during the first year of the syndicate paid for 
$3,200,000 of it, and scheduled that in our assets as $3,200,000. Then in the next 
year call was made for the remainder, or in full, in that same syndicate, which 
called upon us for $500,000. We made up our minds we would sell that $500,000, 
having started to carry the item as $3,200,000, but we were unable to get more 
than 75 or 80 for it, and I was unwilling to sell it at that price. So, when it 
came to the end of the year, instead of taking a loss of $160,000 or $175,000 on 
that I arranged to sell it to J. P. Morgan & Co., from whom we had secured 
it, at the price for which we had paid for it, and at the price for which we were 
carrying the $3,200,000 in our statement. Then I bought that back after the first 
of the year for exactly the same figure for which we had sold it, and entered it 
in our assets again as a fresh purchase, and went on trying to sell it again. I 
finally sold it at 90. The market for it then was about 80 or 85, but I sold it for 
90, and in place of taking the loss that we would have made of $160,000 or $175,000, 
if I hadn’t taken that method, we only made a loss of $80,000, and I believe only 
that is a temporary loss. 

Q. Why did you enter a credit of $80,000 and a debit of $160,000? A. Because, 
as I recollect that, and I do recollect it, we started to sell it at 80, and I was 
finally successful in selling it at 90. Our first idea was to sell it at 80, and we 
started to sell it at 80, and we received the other 10 per cent in cash, and that 
was put with the other 80, making it net so much—9% in cash. That closed that 
transaction. 

Q. Did you want to get rid of the $800,000? A. We wanted to get rid of 


,000. 
. And you had sold it January 31, 1903? A. Yes, sir., 
. Why did you buy it back on January 2, 1904? A. Because, when I sold it 
I intended to sell it and get par value. 
Q. So when you sold it on the 31st of December, 1903, you intended to buy 
it back? A. If I could not get par. 
Q. Was there any commission on the sale on January 2? A. I don’t know; I 
would be glad to look that up. 
. You made it on your own responsibility? A. I made it on my own responsi- 
bility; that was the best way to make that particular transaction. 
. Why was it the best way to make that particular transaction? A. Because 
if IT had sold it as we had planned, I would have lost $160,000; selling it as I did 
I lost only $80,000. : , 
Q. You didn’t want to sell it at that time? 
to sell it at 90. ‘ ’ 
Q. If you did not want to sell it on December 31, 1908, why did you sell it at 
all? A. Because it was the policy of the company to sell it. 





A. I didn’t; my only desire was 
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_Q. You sold it only to buy it back? A. We sold it only to protect our situa- 
tion, and we bought it back-to protect our situation. 


Q. What situation? A. We had $3,200,000 that we valued at par, and we were 
part of the syndicate, and a syndicate means people are more or less partners, 
going along together in one general transaction for their mutual good. 

_Q. But the only situation you had to protect on December 31, 1908, was the 
situation exigent by reason of your making a report to the Superintendent of 
Insurance? A. I beg your pardon; the consideration was that we were losing 
on it, because the security was very much depressed at that time, and not being 
willing to do that, the only thing to do was to report it and carry it along. 

Q. In other words, you had before reported five millions, selling at a loss? 
A. Perhaps so. 

. And you did not want to report four million, or three million two hundred 
thousand? A. We had bern reporting that three millions. 

Q. And you wanted to keep that? A. And work it out according to the original 
arrangement. 

Q. Answer my question. You had reported it at three million two hundred 
thousand, and you did not want to report any more at the end of 1903? A. We 
had been reporting it right along at three million. 

Q. Not being able to sell it out, you made a sale to J. P. Morgan & Co. with 
the intention of rebuying it after the report was made? A. No, we made the 
sale to J. P. Morgan & Co. for cash. We paid cash, which we thought as good 
as anything else; that is in our statement, and it was my intention, if unable to 
sell it in that brief time, which would have been a mere chance, that we would 
buy it back at par. 

0. d the object was to hold it at $3,200,000? A. Yes, and we reported that 
held at par. Therefore, if we kept that eight hundred thousand we would have 
reported that at par, so we put cash in at par. 

The Witness—The purpose was not to sell that participation at 78 or 88. 

Q. Your purpose was to have the report say $3,200,000, instead of $4,000,000? A. 
Yes, sir. 

A MYSTERIOUS $100,000. 


Counsel produced two checks, aggregating $100,000, payable to Andrew Hamil- 
ton, and desired to know what this payment was for. r. Perkins was unable 
to explain, but stated that Judge Hamilton was employed in the law department 
of the company. Mr. Hamilton has also a law office in Albany, but is at 
present in Europe. The intimation was conveyed that the committee suspects 
that this money was expended in Albany in lobbying before the legislature, and 
it is promised that Mr. Hamilton will be called upon to explain the expenditure. 


MR. PERKINS’ LOYALTY TO THOSE HE REPRESENTS. 


Mr. Rogers asked a number of questions to ascertain how Mr. Perkins could 
serve both the New York Life and J. P. Morgan & Co. in transactions in 
which both were concerned, finally eliciting from Mr. Perkins the following 
statement relating to serving two masters: 

A. I have but one master. 

_ Q. Which is that? A. My master and my ideas, sir, about this whole question 
is this: That no business man, and especially no business man who expects 
to remain in this community for any length of time, can do so without serving 
the interests of all the people that he represents. I represent a very great num- 
ber of people. In the New York Life Insurance Company I represent, perhaps, 
over a million Porte, and in other interests, in the Steel Corporation, where I 
am chairman of finance, I represent thousands of people, and so in many other 
corporations, and one of the things that I renresent is all the people of this 
State and all the people in New Jersey in handling a great many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, several hundreds of thousands of dollars that you gentle- 
men have handed over to me to buy the Palisades with, and you have never 
asked me for an accounting. I am ready to make it, and I think it is a rather 
desirable showing. Now, what I am getting at is this: I want you to indulge 
me—my idea is that the business man in this country hereafter and to-day must 
serve the people. Take J. P. Morgan & Co. The bonds that that firm has 
marketed—this is not the place for me to go into J. P. Morgan & Co.’s business, 
and I don’t intend to—Mr. Hughes has made it a point of why these in- 
surance companies did not deal directly. J. P. Morgan & Co., since I have 
been in the firm, for some four years and over, have marketed more bonds of 
the kind that we are talking about than the New York Life and Mutual and 
Equitable have accumulated in sixty years. Now, you are accustomed to talking 
about the size of those life insurance companies. What about that? We have 
marketed more bonds in that office in four and one-half short years than these 
three companies for sixty years have accumulated. Now, I want to ask you— 
provided I am an honest man in my business— is it any advantage to the policy- 
holders of the New York Life for me to have had that connection? And I 
want Mr. Hughes to let me later on submit a detailed statement of every 
transaction you have asked me about or that has been asked during several days. 
I want you to let me, before we get done, explain all the transactions of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and what the transaction has been. 

By the Chairman—We do not want you to think, Mr. Perkins, that we are 
taking anything but an impartial inquest. A. I am not questioning that. 

Q. We have no prejudice towards you because of the relation you hold. We 
merely want the facts, and we think you want to give them to us. I want to 
say I appreciate the delicacy of my position. I believed I was working out a 
condition where our company, the New York Life, could get closer to the 
original purchaser. And I want to say, Mr. Hughes, something in relation to 
your inquiry the other day, when you asked why it was that the life insurance 
companies could not buy directly from the seller, but should suffer the inter- 
vention of the bankers. We couldn’t go to the railroad company; that is, the 
New York Life could not. The New York Life could not take a fifteen-million 
bond issue and say to the railroad company, ‘“‘we will take that bond issue of 
you and market part of it,”” because the New York Life would thus assume the 
moral responsibility for the validity of that bond issue and all that went with 
it. This company cannot go into that. These banking houses go into that; 
they have their organization, and they put their guaranty on those bonds, and 
that guaranty to a reputable house means very much, and by doing that they 
make it possible for these life insurance companies to join them. When I was 
a boy the New York Life had to buy its bonds of second, third and fourth 
parties, but we have gradually moved up closer to the seller. I may suggest 
that these three greatest insurance companies should ultimately come to a point 
where they will be in a better control of the financial situation. 

The old idea that competition is the life of trade is an exploded idea. The 
idea that competition is the life of trade is no longer true. ompetition is no 
longer the life of trade; it is co-operation, and whether it is co-operation be- 
tween you gentlemen for the purpose of the reformation and perfecting of the 
laws, or between the policyholders of the New York Life Insurance Company 
for their own benefit, or Mr. Vanderbilt, who carries a million dollars of insur- 
ance, or any one of these gentlemen here, or anywhere, that carries a thousand 
dollars of insurance, the money all comes into one great treasury and is handled 
for the benefit of everybody, and that is the syndicate. 

And these are tremendous questions, and are involving the people of our 
country and of all countries. I hope you will permit me to express my views 
on this subject and bring out all these matters fully later on. 

The witness continued to answer regarding the purchase and sale of securities, 
explaining various transactions in detail, and many technical points regarding 
financial affairs. } 

The committee then adjourned to Wednesday, the 20th inst. 





